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MY MOTHER. 
She had a gentle spirit, 
And a kind and winning way 
To all she met, both great and small ; 
No wonder she was loved by all 
Who might about her stay. 


She had a lightsome fairy step, 
An almost angel! smile, 
And something in her sweet-ton'd voice 
Which seem'd to make all hearts rejoice, 
And all their griefs beguile. 
She had, God knows, she had a heart 
As full as heart could be, 
Of purest love and deepest truth ; 
In age retaining all its youth 
And sweet humility. 


A fair high brow and deep blue eye 
Were her’s—but these alone 
Could ne’er have won, from young and old, 
From rich and poor, such love untold, 
And made all hearts her own. : 
Oh! dearest, sweetest, best of friends, 
Could I but ever hope 
That like thee I could ever be, 
Ob! then, I would most willingly 
With all life’s sorrows cope. 


And wilt thou not from thy bright home 
Look down to comfort me, 


| 


And gently, kindly lead me on, 
Till [ at last;, that bright goal won, 
Once more may dwell with thee. 


LAST DAYS OF THE PLANTAGENETS. 
KING JOHN. 


Mitinka. | 


and heedless to the aspect of the heavens, which indicated storm, he moved at 
|the head of his forces across the sandy Wash of that deep bay. With the 
change of tide came change of wind, which began to blow strongly from the 
eastward ; the sea rolled in, billow after billow in deep and rapid succession, 
and long before the infatuated John could reach the farther shore, destruction 
menaced all who thus had braved it. Scarcely the king and chose most in ad- 
vance escaped the devouring flood, but the far greater portion of that host, with 
all its stores, its treasures, the royal jewels, all that was valuable, were lost for 
ever or hastily and wildly dispersed. In vain the insensate king issued order 
after order for the troops to increase the speed of their march; in vain he ute 
tered deep curses on their tardiness, and inveighed against the mismanagement 
‘of Lord Pembroke ; with dismay, as he fled in the van, did he look back and 
see the main body obliged to break rank and flee in disorder towards the land 
which many were never permitted to reach ; in terror he saw the waves rolling 


| 'their monstrous curls over the waggons, which contained the treasures of his 


avaricious soul and the necessaries of the unfortunate armament now suffering 
‘in his cause ;—onward came the tremendous child of ocean, and scattered the 
‘host of this modern Pharaoh ! 

John reached the Fossdyke, so did the Earl, with a few dispirited and awe- 
‘struck men-at-arms. “On, on!” was the ery of the selfish and cowardly 
leader. On, on they went, as if the avenger of blood were behind them, nor 
stayed they till they reached the abbey of Swinstead, when, the roar of the sea 
‘unheard, and the shelter of a plenteous house in view, King John resolved to 
rest forthe night. ‘The hospitable and obsequious brethren received the af- 
‘frighted prince and his broken retinue with welcome and respect ; a sumptuous 
‘table was prepared, and John, whose meat should have been his tears, and 
whose heart should have been prostrated in humility and contrition at the altar 
of that sacred house, roused himself to pleasure and to sensual enjoyment. 


| Forgotten, for the hour, were those thousands who had perished in obeying his 


capricious commands ; forgotten, for the hour, were his powerful rival Louis,and 
the mighty barons whom he himself had driven to become his enemies ; forgotten, 


“Thou didst blow with Thy wind, the sea covered them ; they sank as lead: for the hour, was even the loss of his own treasures, on which, nevertheless had 


in the mighty waters.” Exod. xv. 10. 
Hated be thou, disdained of every wight, 


And pointed at wherever that thou go : 
A traitorous wretch, unworthy of the light 
Be thou esteemed : and, to increase thy woe, 
‘The sound be hateful of thy name also : 
And in this sort with shame and sharp reproach, 
Lead thou this life, till greater grief approach. 


Sack VILLE. 

“ Evermore thwarted,” said the haughty John of England; “ why am I a, 
King, to have my orders constantly disputed, and my judgment called in ques-, 
tion?” 


“Your highness’s will is my law,” replied the Earl of Pembroke, “ nathe- 


less in humbleness of thought I presumed to advise—” 

“You did presume, Sir Earl. It is obedience I want ; and by the light of our 
lady’s brow, the commodity hath been of late but scant in England. Again I 
command you let the forces be in readiness to march across the sands of the 
Wash, when the tide leaves them bare enough to pags. Is not the accommo- 
dation an ordinary one to the people of these shores’ Let it be done.” 

The Earl bowed and was about to retire, when the fitful and undecided spirit, 
of the tyrant was for an instant moved, by the look of sadness which was ex- 


pressed by this, almost the only, faithful adherent to his fortunes under all the!) 


tyrannies, follies, and excesses Of this worst of monarchs. 


“Stay,” he cried. ‘ Seest thou not, William Marshall, that it is by action, 


alone, we can repress this French league? We must be every’ where ; we 
must be ubiquitous ; the rebellious barons must not have time allowed them to 
combine, but their marches must be intercepted, their plans must be broken. 
By the holy rood, our reign hath suffered too much through the lack of such dis- 
cipline.”’ 

“Such, my liege, have always been my thoughts,” replied the earl; “ but 
there is not pressing matter at this moment in Lincolnshire, and though it be 
sooth that the people here avail themselves of these sands when dry, to pass 
their way from one neighbourhood to another, and that single horsemen may 
even cut off a large space, yet the army with its baggage will ask more time 
than those powerful elements are used to grant ; therefore ‘ 

“Therefore, be alert, William, a stroke like this will strike terror on the re- 
bels. It is my command, and from thee, Sir Earl, as my faithful subject, and 
my trusty friend, I look for prompt obedience. See to it.” 

The King waved his jand and the Earl retired. The self-willed, obstinate, 
and doomed monarch, was on his march to crash the English barons who had 
offered the fair kingdom of England to the heir of France. Eager in pursuit of 


foolish schemes, determined to hasten where haste was unnecessary, and blind 


depended the recovery of his own doubtful fortunes ; the feast was before him 
all else was disregarded, and he revelled in the gratification of appetite. 

But Death was in the revel! He comes not always in the battle-field, the 
‘tempest, or the lingering disease; the marks of his approach are not at all 


| tumes visible or expected ; too oft he sieals on man with insidious secrecy, and 
j\deals the mortal stroke when for the moment it is unfelt. John's appetite un- 
| cheeked, he ate and drank without measure, and his perturbed spirits, though 


‘momentarily dosed and quieted, were again roused up whilst the body was sur- 
feited with excess ; fever ensued, his brain was on fire, his imagination conjured 
‘up sights and scenes of horr. from which flight was impossible, for he bore them 
‘about him. The mass, the damning mass of evils, accumulated in the course 
lof a bad life, rose up at once before him, and made his thoughts to whirl as in 
(* vortex, without displaying clearly one object to dwell upon. His parched 
tongue cleaves to the roof of his mouth, his glaring eye looks beyond his horror- 
'~struck attendants, to view formless flittings in the darker corners of his apart- 
ment, he tosses on his couch, he essays to speak, but utterance is denied him ; 
‘again and again he straggles, until at length in half choked accents is heard,— 
to horse, to horse—onward.” ‘They hear, and try to sooth him, but he has at 


length found voice. “Furies and death,” exclaimed he, * to horse, I say why 


I not obeyed ?” 


“ Your highness is but recovering from a paroxysm of fever,” said the ever 


” 


faithful Pembroke, ‘ peradventure 
Death, traitor, dost thou bandy words with me? To horse, I tell thee !— 
By the light of our lady's brow, the hosts of hell are all around me—and I 
lwill escape them.” 

| The train was hastily collected, and the wretched king was again upon his 
“route ; but pain of body and anguish of mind were more than he could bear. 
He was constrained to dismount from his horse, and was placed in a litter, in 
which, by stages he at length arrived at the castle of Newark-upon Trent,— 
lhis last abode in life. For two days he lingered between life and death, with 
po reliance but with that desperate hope so pre-eminently distinguishable in the 
wicked. His remorse was expressed in exclamations from which the ‘heart of 
the listener shrank with awe ; his pains were made known in groans and shrieks, 
from which the ear of the listener would gladly have tumed; his memory, 
which would not be disregarded, poured on his soul all the bitterness of retros- 
pection, and rendered horrible the closing hours of ‘The worst of the Plantage- 
net Princes. 

It is our privilege, a sad one, to accompany the mind of the wretehed John 
in those retrospective excursions, and also to supply our own matter of remark. 
In the midst of pain, grief, and mortification, he was visited by gleams—per- 
haps more than gleams—of repentance. The Abbot of Croxton, a worthy 
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son of the Church was unremitting in his attendance upon the sufferer, anc 
strove to prepare him for his inevitable doom. And what a preparation 
Steeped to the lips in guilty falsehood, dissimulation, lasciviousness, persone 
wrong, robbery, atid murder—how must his soul recoil in dismay and shrin! 
into itself in helpless attempts to shut out the huge volume of evils that now 
so needed to be repented of. Eagerly his memory went far back into the pe 
riod of childhood and youth, as if to repose a while, and gather strength for th« 
tremendous labour which was to ensue. 

And what saw he there? It was the court of his father the great Henry 
where he, himself, a handsome boy, the youngest of five, was the delight of hi: 
father, and the admiration of the nobles; where his every wish was gratified 
his every caprice complied with. Years moved on, he saw his brothers succes 
sively take up rebellious arms against their father and king, and imbibed fron 
his wicked and vindictive mother unhallowed wishes to follow in their steps 
But how could he do so? What pretence could be found for rebellion, in hin 
who could not frame a complaint’ It was true he was John Sans Terre,* bu 
what then? a mere boy, and the youngest of five could not have pretensions t« 
power, and he had already been promised the Lordship of Ireland. He alread, 
bore the Norman title of Earl of Montague, and when but ten years old wa: 
contracted, as was in those days a royal custom, to one who besides the pro 
mise of personal and mental charms, would bring with her a princely dower. 
The case seemed nearly hopeless for the wicked Eleanor, his mother, who 
though she had succeeded to pervert the mind of her youngest son, could yei 
find no pretext to draw him aside from his filial obedience and his loyalty. 

But determined wickedness, if not cut short in its career, will sooner or late) 
tind opportunity for its purposes. In the nineteenth year of his age he went over 
to Ireland to assume the Lordship which had been granted to him seven years 
before. And here the evil passions which had been instilled and nourished fo: 
many years got vent. In extortion, cruelty, insolence, violence, and oppres- 
sion, that wretched island and its inhabitants witnessed the tyranny of John, 
and bore it for several months; but the people, though rent by domestic fac- 
tions, had too much spirit to submit to a boy-tyrant. They made representa- 
tions to Henry, who very properly recatled his son ; yet the memory of that firs' 
bad English governor dwells by tradition in the minds of Irishmen, and to this 
day it furnishes matter of complaint, though seven centuries have elapsed since 
royal prudence withdrew the obnoxious ruler. 

When Henry recalled John from Ireland, he endeavoured to atone to the 
young man for his loss of that lordship by settling upon him certain dominions 
in France, derived from his mother Eleanor. Here was a field for mischief at 
once. The heartless John passed over to the continent, mixed himself up with 
the unnatural feud of Richard against his father, yet so secretly and treacher- 
ously did he manage it, that the wretched old King would have remained un- 
suspicious of his ingratitude had it not been for the roll of names submitted for 
pardon and immunity, in which the unhappy father saw that of the * child of 
his old age,” the hope of his latter years, the son for whom he had even thought 
of securing the next succession to the throne. Oh! Well did Henry expe- 
rience 
** How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child ;” 
and, in the last hours of that unnatural child’s life how bitter was the reflec- 
tion that perhaps he was himself escaping the dreadful retribution of filial in- 
gratitude, only by ceasing to live, before his own son had reached a sufficient 
age to retort the evil which had so ruthlessly brought the hairs of the great 
Plantagenet “ with sorrow to the grave.” 

Well has the poet said 

“ He that’s ungrateful has no crime but one 
All other crimes may pass for virtues in him.” 
But if this be true with regard to man towards man, how much more forcible 
as applied to children towards their parents. Even the all-but callous John on 
surveying his conduct to his heart-broken father, smote his breast at the twelfth 
hour, and inwardly breathed a prayer for mercy. But here he could not, would 
not dwell, so onward memory posted, and soon he saw himself the second man 
in England, with titles, estates, and power bestowed upon him with lavish hand 
by his brother the Lion-hearted Richard. To add to his worldly felicity he 
completed the before-contracted espousals, and became possessed of a virtuous, 
beauteous, and excellent consort, who brought a dowry worthy the acceptance 
ofa monarch. Here was a period for a young and high-born man, even though 
he had committed faults, fallen into vices, or even been guilty of crime, to 
assume a better course, to shew by his conduct regret for the past, and to give 
practical aid in reproving the vices to which he had once given countenance. 
But such was not the constitution of that bad prince’s mind, he had imbibed 
evil with his mother’s milk, and that demon in female form, had carefully cul- 
tivated every evil propensity ; John therefore saw, in his large accessions of 
greatness, but increased opportunity for his malevolent action. Richard depart- 
ed for the Holy Land, and his worthless brother immediately took steps to se- 
cure the succession tothe crown, 

In no wise checked by the consideration that the son of an elder brother stood 
between hun and the throne, nor diverted from his ambitious purpose upon 
learning that Richard had married an amiable princess on his way to the Cru- 
sades, John sedulously—the only plan in life in which the term could be applied 
to him—sedulously applied himself to remove every obstacle at home, to 
strengthen himself with alliances abroad, and to leave no stone unturned which 
stood in the way of this all-desired dignity. He seized the crown fiefs, which 
he gave to his creatures and followers, he invited over to England bands of 
those mercenary soldiers called Free Companions, from Brabant, Flanders, and 

* The surname of Sans Terre was given to John by his father, songs making a will 


he most eastern parts of France, and to ensure their fidelity he enriched them 
vith the plunder made from Knights and Barons, serving in Palestine, from 
‘axons, Franklins, and merchants, and more especially from Jews, whom he 
oreed to deliver up their weakh, by torments and the most cruel extortions. 
When, in course of time, the news arrived that Richard was taken prisoner 
vhilst attempting to cross from Italy homeward by land, who then so eager 
is the unthankfal John to perpetuate his noble brother’s duress—who intrigued 
with such unremitting zeal, and lavish means to rob that liberal brother of li- 
verty and—life ? 

Here, however, he was doomed for once to fail in his design. All Europe 
‘ang with indignant exclamation against the manifest injustice and shameless 
orce which had incarcerated a King whilst travelling through states with which 
us Own country was not at war. The Pope—then all-powerful—interfered ; it 
was no longer safe to detain the royal Prisoner, immense ransom was readily 
endered by the very people whom John had expected soon to call his subjects. 
“The devil was unchamed’’—to use the words of Philip Augustus—and the 
lisappointed John had only the well-founded hope that his injured brother and 
sovereign would be peaceable and forgiving. He found him so, and was even 
‘e-admitted to favour. It has been said “ Save a thief from the gallows and he 
vill cut your throat ;” the spirit of this saying was in the soul of the dastard 
orince, but before he had opportunity to concoct another plot, Richard was slain, 
and John stood almost without opposition. Conscious, however, that he was 
10t entirely secure, he, like a true descendant of the Conqueror, abandoned the 
Jead body of his brother in order to secure the wealth, arms, and influence 
vhich might be necessary for the establishment of his claims. He traversed 
Normandy and the French provinces which appertained to the English crown, 
making lavish promises, and putting forth bold pretensions ; and his adherents 
n England lost no time in proclaiming him King, adding thereto the somewhat 
juestionable assertion that he was the sovereign by election, and the free voice 


of the people. 
By the death of his brother and the exertions of his interested adherents John 


at length reached the goal of his wishes ; he became a King. Happy man! To 
stand in a position where he can have but few equals and no superior ; to com- 
mand his tens of thousands, to live in luxury and splendour, to find his will a 


law, and to have even his wishes anticipated ; to attain a mighty boon towards 
which, for years, his cyes, his hands, heart, have been directed. He must now 
be at the summit of earthly felicity. Ah! Before we come to that conclusion 
let us listen to Shakspeare, transcendantly the poet of nature ; hear the lan- 
guage which he puts into the mouth of John : : 
“Good Hubert, Hubert—Hubert—throw thine eye 

On yon young boy :—I’ll tell thee what, my friend, 

He is a very serpent in my way ; 

And, wheresoc’er this foot of mine doth tread 

He lies before me. Dost thou understand me? 

‘THOU ART HIS KEEPER.” 
Here was the “ prologue to a dreadful play,” here was the index to the blackest 
act of John's black record. His nephew, a child of a dozen years, the son of 
his elder brother, and the true heir of Richard, confessedly, even in those unset- 
tled times. He was, besides, “the only son of his mother, and she was a wi- 
dow.” How many were the reasons which should have held back his hand, 
how powerful should have been his pleadings for love and protection, all of 
which were but additional motives for putting him to death. History does not 
confirm the popular accounts of torture, and the manner of destruction which 
befel the hapless child, Arthur of Bretagne, yet the belief is universal that he 
died a violent death either by the hand or by the order of his relentless uncle. 
The very mystery of the youth’s disappearance gives scope to horrid conjecture , 
and the knowledge of John’s disposition renders credible even the worst ac- 


counts. 
At length this reckless prince is without a competitor, for the sister of young 


Arthur is a prisoner for life, and no one is found to evince the slightest interest 
jin her behalf; and now he gives free vent to all the bad qualities which hitherto 
jhe had partially and with difficulty repressed. Now appear, in all the magni- 
tude of their enormity, his licentiousness, his rapacity, his insolence, extortion, 
cruelty, and cowardice. His French territories forfeited, he makes a great ‘dis- 
play of purpose to recover them, but in vain; his drains of money from the 
crown tenants at home, for purposes never intended to be acted on, and the paltry 
shifts made by him to excuse himself to the outraged nobles, move at once their 
indignation and contempt. Experience does not check him in his infamous ca- 
reer, and he has even the hardihood to involve himself in quarrel with the 
Church, at that time in the very plenitude of her power and her strength, wield- 
ed by the redoubted Pope Innocent III. Here at least he should have paused ; 
but the example of wiser predecessors had shewn him that the papal power 
imight be withstood, and vainly he imagined, with a people and nobles who de- 
tested his tyranny and who would be glad to co-operate with an authority able 
to withstand him, that he might support and continue his arbitrary will. Ex- 
communication was thundered upon him, his kingdom was put 4under an inter- 
dict, the country became one wail and lamentation, his barons began to for- 
sake him on all sides, and even his deposition was pronounced ; until at length 
his opposition to the Holy See being found entirely ineffectual, he submitted in 
the meanest and most grovelling manner, and his meanness was treated with 
the contempt it deserved. 

Henry I1., when he surnamed his worthless son Lackland, must have unwit- 
tingly possessed the gift of prophecy ; for the time had now arrived when, after 
losing all that had been bestowed upon him, he had to give up all that he had 
usurped. His crown and authority were laid at the feet ofa haughty prelate 
who trampled upon them, and they were restored to him to be held in vassalage 
to the Papal See. Well indeed might both Saxon and Norman swell the voice 


when John was only in his fourth year, thus designates him, because he had not yet 
stowed title or appendage upon him. 


of anger ard contempt, and well were they inclined to carry their allegiance to 
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any one who could value it aright. Still that almost intuitive loyalty which is 
so greatly distinguishable in the English character, mingled with the hope that 
the King’s deep humiliation would operate to repress the insolence and licenst 
which had hitherto marked his character, caused them to rally again round then 
legitimate monarch, and oppose themselves to France, the King of which had 
been promised the island when John’s deposition was proclaimed, and who re- 
monstrated with Rome for playing ~‘ fast and loose ” with him. 

The French monarch not being disposed tamely to resign that which had 
been solemnly bestowed upon him, commenced hostilities in order to gain posses- 
sion of England, and he also soon found that the terrors of the Church were not tc 
be despised ; the Pope protected his vassal, the nobles rallied round their King ; 
France was defeated both by sea and land, yet could not the false and treacher- 
ous John refrain from irritating once more the supporters of his throne. Char- 
ters were broken, stipulations were disregarded, promises were forgotten or vio- 
lated, the conduct of the King seemed to be one great experiment of how mucl 
he could oppress and how far his oppressions could be borne. Of course each 
speedily reached its extent, and the grand explosion took place which termi- 
nated in that boast of the English constitution, the Magna Cuarta. 

May we not leave King John for a moment, to contemplate that instrument 
which is justly considered the basis of civil liberty, and to which every country 
possessed of free institutions owes so much, either directly or by adoption. 
‘There are cavillers who say that the Great Charter had reference only to the 
unmunities and privileges of the Barons, and that the people were unheeded in 
the matter. Perhaps it might be so, and yet the people could not be excluded 
from its benefits unless by the insertion of clauses positively and directly shut- 
ting them out from participation. Perhaps it might be so but in part, for the 
aims of mankind are directed by such mixed principles that they become more 
comprehensive than the heart is aware of. But there is good ground to believe 
that the People were neither forgotten nor omitted, for there were great men 
among those barons, and men gvod among the churchmen who combined with 
them ; and when it is recollected how despotic had hitherto been the authority 
exercised both by King and Barons over the mass of the population, and how 
distinct were the restraints now imposed on that authority ; how entirely disre- 
garded had hitherto been both property and privilege of those who were weak, 
and how distinctly both were now recognised, it will be plain that here was a 
basis for liberty, broad and firm, upon which a lofty superstructure might se- 
curely be erected. 

And these inestimable liberties were wrung from the greatest tyrant and 
most faithless man that cumbered the earth! How often is occasion presented 
to admire that Divine wisdom which can inake the most despicable and wicked 
to become the unwitting ministers of good! Here it was pre-eminently so 
But in true keeping with his detestable character he broke the solemn compact, 
he abjured the entire engagement, he withdrew into fortresses, and put himseli 
in opposition to the force which the barons found it expedient to set on foot tc 
compel justice for all England. ‘Then indeed, with regret be it said, their loy- 
alty was exhausted, and they invited a foreign prince to become their ruler. 
The dauphin obeyed the call ; and it was while endeavouring to repel the in- 
vader that the awful calamity occurred, which brought the wretched King to 
the bed of sickness, pain, and—death. 

Where now shall the dying monarch find consolation? To what act or pro- 
ject of his life can he look back with a gleam of satisfaction at the hgur of dis- 
solution? On whose bosom can he repose his sorrows, with the hope of sym- 
pathy? Can he tur to the virtuous and amiable wife who had been provided 
for him by his father? Alas! He had no sooner possessed himself of her wealth 
than he repudiated her to make way for another whom he had stolen from her 
husband. Can he turn to his children’? They are all too young to sympathise 
with him ; they are, besides, the children of bad parents, and conscience tells 
him how little he has a right to expect from them. He is, then, desolate ; he 
finds that all his enormities have failed to procure him his hoped for satisfac- 
tion, and he sees the grave yawning for his body and an offended God who can 
repay all his misdeeds. He perceives a foreign and powerful enemy marching 
through his land, who may cast out his offspring, and perhaps repay the wrongs 
of his injured nephew Arthur. His soul recoils at the accuyulation of horrible 
thoughts, the consolations of religion are denied him, although earnestly ten- 
dered, his heart is shrivelled with mental agony, and—he dies in despair. 

MANNERS AND SOCIAL HABITS OF PERA.* 
BY THE LATE COMMODORE PORTER. 

[The following paper, together with two or three others, from the pen of the 
gallant and lamented Commodore Porter, has been put into our hands by a 
highly respected friend who enjoyed a close intimacy with that distinguished 
officer. The papers will doubtless be found interesting from the circumstance 
of their author having had a large experience of the people he describes, de- 
rived from a long official residence in that quarter. The remaining papers will 
successively be given in our Journal. ] 

In that circle which is called good society at Pera, that is to say the diploma- 
tic circle, in which, every one in any way connected with a Turgeman is per- 
mitted to “live, and move, and have a being ;” the prevailing language and 
manners, and, among the younger part of this limited sphere, the dress, is 
French. It has not been long since it was Greek. ‘The latter or something 
like it, is affected now by the elder females of this community ; some in fact 
dress in a fashion of other ages, if such fashions ever existed. 
the very oldest part of the society, who have outlived all appearance of what 
they formerly were, all idea of sacrificing to fashion, and all possibility of un- 
dergoing any change, except from life to death. There is something extremely 
singular in the old women in this country, particularly those whe live a tranquil 

* The place of residence of the ambassadors to the Sublime Porte. 


I now speak of 


and easy life, and in the circle I speak of. They absolutely dry up, and become 
seasoned like a piece of live oak, which is incorruptible, or like an Egyptian 

mummy, but still retaining the vital spark. I should be afraid to say how old 

{ thought some of them were, lest like Captain Riley, 1 might be suspected of 
romancing ; but I can assure my readers, that they must have been as old as 

any Arab that the gallant captain ever met with in the desert. He rates their 

ies, I think, at from three to four hundred years. I don’t say how old my old 

women are, but I venture to say they are as old as the oldest of his Arabs. The 

younger part of the female society are generally very pretty, and dress with a 

great deal of taste; they dance extremely well, and their manners are quite 

sleasing. ‘The whole business of their lives is te dress well, to dance well, and 
please. Great attention is paid to these important objects, and if as much 

tare were taken of the mind, as of the manners, dress, and the movement of 
che feet, they would no doubt make fine women. Some of them make a noise 
mm the piano. But whatever other sins they may commit, [ have never yet 

tnown but one of them to be guilty of the sin of looking into a book, and that 

900k, alas! was upside down. ‘Their minds are blank paper ; nothing can ex- 

seed their ignorance of every thing beyond the four corners of Pera and the 

village of Buyucderé ; the first their winter, the latter their summer residence. 

hey migrate from one place to the other like birds of passage, and to them the 

whole world is limited to the space of twelve or fourteen miles, the distance be- 
tween the four corners and Buyuedere. 

Their winter occupation is to attend the balls given by the ambassadors 
They have no society in their own houses ; blessed or cursed is the man who 
ever crosses the threshold of a Perote, as they are called ; blessed, inasmuch as 
he enjoys a favour seldom granted to any one, their doors never being opened 
for the purposes of hospitality ; cursed, because if be have the means of enter- 
‘aining, he is sure to be taxed ever after with the burthen of eutertaiming fathers, 
mothers, sisters, brothers, uncles. aunts, and cousins, (they are a// cousins here,) 
down to the third and fourth generation. 

With the affairs of their neighbours, perhaps no people in the world are bet- 
ver acquainted ; they wr/l know what they eat, what they drink, how they live. 
All their domestic concerns are pryed into, they send for their servants, and 
worm out of them, if possible, all the secrets of the family, should there be any, 
and seem to take particular pleasure in making them known far and wide, which 
the aforesaid ambassadorian balls gives them an opportunity of doing. The 
female members of the family have another business to perform. As the streets 
of Pera co not in the winter season permit of walking out, each one has her fa- 
vourite window, from which they undertake the inspection of so much of the 
crooked and dirty streets or lanes, as comes within the range of their visual or- 
gans—perhaps the lunits may not exceed a few yards—perhaps less. Yet, 
chere they sit “from morn till noon, from noon till dusky night,”’ carefully no- 
uucing every thing that occurs within their respective districts. This affords 
subjects for conversation, and it is almost incredible what a quantity of interest- 
ing details they will find to communicate, im the course of a sittimy. As an in- 
stance, one lady, whose window looks mto my back yard, and whose prospect is 
lunited by the thick stone walls of a house in front of it, about ten feet distant, 
jamused me during a whole morning's visit, by recounting the gambols and tricks 
of two pointer pups; it is surprising how much entertainment she had found in 
watching them capers, and consequently how much amusement she had been 
able to afford her friends by the details. For two or three weeks, she had done 
nothing else but watch thei, and wished for no other occupation. 

Happy indeed must be the mind, fruitful must be the imagmation, imnocent 
the heart, that can find content, subjects for reflection, and amusement, in an 
employment so entirely harmless and unexceptionable. Others had wider fields 
for observation ; various were the objects which presented themselves to their 
view ; here, an overloaded Jew crying Godon: Melikani (American cotton) with 
a whizzing through the nose like the sound of a split flute. There a Hamali 
with a load that would crush down a Jackass. An Armenian with his long ears 
and calpac. A Greek with his full trowsers and seull cap. A French shop- 
keeper running out with his samples of tape and pins. Perhaps a minister ! 
A charge ' or last, though not least agreeable, a dapper attache, an aspirant to 
a Turgemanic station! She envies them nut ; her mild and patient eye, rests 
jcalmly on the two puppies, and she seeks no other occupation, she wants no 
other amusement. Unfortunately, and without my knowledge, the servant to 
whom one of these pups belonged, sent it away ; the other for want of a com- 
jpanion, took to the house, and the lady’s “occupation was gone.” Iam told 
that she has since taken up with two cats, that are carrying on a courtship on 
the eaves of the house, which intercepts her view, and that she is patiently 
watching the progress of it. 

Two or three young ladies of our family informed me they had been to Rus- 
sla on one occasion, where they had spent afew months They were looked 
upon with wonder on their return, and Simbad the sailor had not half the as- 
tonishing things to relate, that they had seen tn Russia. Their acquaintances 
often pomted them out to me as travelled ladies. The thought struck me once 
jto ask them “how they liked St. Petersburgh !"" “ They had never seen it.” 
“Moscow! “ Nor that neither.” I asked with some surprise “ what part of 
Russia they had visited!” * Odessa on the Black Sea!“ No other place !” 
Pas plus.” 

I will venture to assert that of the ladies of this class of society, not one in 
fifty, nay not one in a hundred, if there be so many of them, has ever crossed 
the Bosphorus, or the harbor of Constantinople, or knows any thing more about 
Asia and the city, than about Hindoostan or Timbuctoo. Yet with all their ig- 
norance, while they are young they are pretty, and sooner or later are picked up 
by some young Turgeman of the second or third class, and begin the laudable 
joccupation of increasing and multiplying the members of the Turgemanic corps, 
But as they grow old, heaven help them ; they have then a pbhysiognomy pecu 
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liarly their own, they have a particular stamp or seal placed on their features 
It has grown in some measure out of their political, but more particularly their 
social relations. Diplomacy, the art of concealing the thoughts, and of pro- 
ducing false impressions is the great study at Pera; this study gives a particu- 
lar cast to the countenance, and almost every man who has been long in the di- 
plomatic corps has it, but more especially the Turgemans. They all look as if 
they were big with something that required all their prudence to conceal. It is 
natural that this cast of features should descend to the child ; this is the politi- 
cal cause. 1 have before observed that they are all cousins here ; marriages 
and intermarriages without number have been practised from time out of mind. 
‘There are but few families of the rank of what are called noble to be found here. 
I do not think they would exceed ten, and I am certain, notadozen. Strangers 
of rank are not willing to connect themselves with this spurious nobility, and to 
marry, beyond the pale of their circle, to inferior rank, would be at once to lose 
caste. ‘They would be excommunicated and execrated ; to marry a merchant, 
whatever his worth, would be a stain on their family escutcheons never to be 
effaced. ‘Thus what are they todo’ ‘They have hit on a very simple remedy ; 
they marry one another and keep all t he honors among themselves ; this is the 
social cause. Now every farmer in our country knows the effect of “ breeding 
in and in,”’ as it is called, and no one among us is ignorant of the consequences 
of cousins marrying cousins from one generation to another. ‘The effect is 
strongly marked on the mind as well as on the countenance ; this practice long 
continued, in fact, produces in both idiotey and all its characteristic traits. Go 
into an old Pera family, where this practice has been continued from generation 
to generation, from the time of the Latins perhaps, and you will find all the evi- 
dences of its consequences ;—weak intellects, with sense enough only to en- 
deavour to conceal their imbecility under the cloak of etiquette and diplomacy ; 
and in the countenances of the aged,—who have forgotten how to change the 
true expression of the features, by that eternal artificial smile, which the young 
ones have for all alike,—there is, in a peculiar degree, that stamp which uner- 
ringly marks the mixed character of knave and fool. 


If I were asked to say what kind of features were necessary to make up the 
countenances alluded to, | should reply, ears jong and elevated, drawn forward 
by the muscles of the forehead, which, by constant exercise, have furrowed 
themselves on each side into three or four deeply indented semicircular wrinkles, 


a high point, the eyelid fallen so as to conceal the expression of the eye, the 
ball of which is projecting, so as to catch through the lashes a view of every 
object near ; the nose somewhat large from use, and pressed a little over to the 
left side of the face by the frequent application of snuff with the thumb of the 
right hand ; the sides of the mouth rather drawn together, the lips parting, ready 
made up for a broad smile if necessary on the shortest notice. ‘The corners of 
the mouth sunk, and flanked on each side by two deep vertical trenches, which 
in their youthful days may have passed for dimples. The whole ruminative, 
staid, and of a reflective cast. ‘The-head a little inclined on one side, and for- 
ward ; ready to catch the slightest sound, or bow to the slightest attention. The 
ears have a slight movement in different directions to facilitate the reception of 
sound. The head long and disproportioned to the body. The whole appear- 
ance asinine. 

In the presence of an ambassador, the angle of inclination of the body is 45 
degrees ; a minister plenipotentiary 35 degrees ; minister resident 25 degrees ; 
chargé 15 degrees ; with their equals perpendicular ; with their inferiors a hol- 
low in the back. There is one extraordinary faculty these people have acquired, 
that of conversing with one person, while they are listening to the conversation 
of all others within ear-shot range. Some ladies in our country have this talent, 
but they are nothing to Pera ‘Turgemans. 

A very clever French writer, Pertrusier, in speaking of the inhabitants of 
Pera, savs, “ Les habitants de Pera ont une physionomie a eux, que leur rela- 
tions politiques et socials ont du necessairement marquer d’un cachet particulier.” 
Tome 2d, p. 251. 

Now this, though true, gives you no idea of what this “ physionomie” or 
this “ cachet particulier’ is: I have thought it best therefore, that my reader 
should not remain in the ‘dark on a subject of so much importance as the cha- 
racteristic marks of a whole race,—one which has escaped the notice of the na- 
turalist. Pertrusier has the merit of making the discovery, but I yield to no 
one the credit of surveying the coast and indicating the promontories, the inden- 
tations, the harbors, depths and shallows. 

Some naturalists say, that the face, legs and neck of the cameleopard were 
originally no longer than those of the hare, but being compelled to seek his tood 
from the high branches of trees, they in course of time became of the propor- 
tions we now see them. For a contrary reason the fore legs of the kangaroo 
became short, for the convenience of seeking his food on the earth. Philoso- 
phy tells us that man is not an exception to this pliability of nature, which ac- 
commodates things according to exigencies. A man may form his own fea- 
tures ; for example,— 

“In all physiognomy, the lineaments of the body will discover those natural 
inclinations of the mind, which dissimulation will conceal, or discipline will 
suppress.” — Bacon. 

Scripture tells us that we all descended from one common stock, yet what 
vast varieties do we see in the family of man? the Englishman, the Frenchman, 


Spaniard, German, Italian, &e. &c., have all their distinguishing traits, and may}| 


be known by a glance ; as may also the Indian, the Negro, the Oran Outang, 
the monkey—why not then the Perotést The Esquimaux are said to have 
sprung from a few wrecked Norwegians, who intermarrying with each other 
have by degenerating, come to their present stature and faculties, and formed a 
new race of beings. Why then should we be surprised, that a people, living to 


lrotés. 


divided by some perpendicular furrows over the nose. Eyebrows drawn up toj'to instruct their young men in the Turkish language, and employ them as inter- 


themselves and for themselves, intermarrying for centuries with one another, 


— 
should have lost their original character, if they ever had any, and taken one 
of a new and perfectly distinct form from that of all others in nature. 

Lord Monboddo insists on it that men were originally formed with tails, but 
by frequent docking and the process of dry nursing, have been relieved from 
that very inconvenient appendage. I have no opportunity of knowing whether 
the Peroté retains his tail or not, but from all his other appearances and man- 
ners, | am rather inclined to think he docs. This however is mere matter of 
opinion, which of course will pass like all other opinions, for as much as it is 
worth. It is an admitted fact that the tails of colts may be made shorter by 
docking those of their sires ; and the difference between the length of the tails 
lof an English and Arabian horse is sufficient proof of the fact. The Arabians 
never dock their horses. Naturalists say that dogs all came from one stock, and 
all the varieties we see, from the noble stag hound to the stinted cur, have been 
produced by education, climate, and breeding. Why then is it extraordinary 
that a whole community should think alike and look alike, when their forefathers 
and foremothers also, have looked alike and thought alike, for so many genera- 
tions. ‘Their employments have been for ages those of ‘Turgemans, which im- 
plies a talent for every species of intrigue and duplicity ; chancellors, not much 
better; and sometimes charges, in the absence of the minister; which makes 
them a little worse. 

Every one knows the effect of occupation on the mind and on the features ; 
the farmer who ploughs the earth may be easily distinguished from him, whose 
occupation it is to plough the main, and so throughout the different classes of 
society : so of the brute creation; how easy it is to distinguish between the 
character of the sturdy honest mastiff, and the crouching, cringing, whining 
spaniel ; just as easy is it to know the Peroté ; he has a construction of mind, 
a cast of features, and a manner that would distinguish him from every other 
biped on earth. 

This is no sketch of fancy, or of a single individual, it is the rough outline of 
a class, drawn with fidelity, and it would be a waste of words to endeavour far- 
ther to prove, that a genuine Peroteé differs as much from the rest of his species 
as an Esquimaux, an Oran Outang, a dependent, or a spaniel. 


I do not doubt that the innovations which are graduelly creeping in among all 
iranks of society, in this empire, will sooner or later extinguish the race of Pe- 
Foreign nations have recently discovered that it is more to their interest 


preters in their intercourse with the Porte, than to employ the Peroté, who has 
no interests but his own to consult. The consequence is, that the females of 


this class have directed their attention to the young and accomplished foreigners 


who aspire to the ‘T'urgemanic rank, and will consequently by intermarriage with 
them in time, produce a total change, highly advantageous to the physical and 
moral habits of their posterity —‘* This is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished.”’ Since my residence, some of these marriages have taken place, and 
the good fruits of them are already seen. 


I have taken some pains in drawing the portrait of this singular race, fancying 
that ere long it will become extinct, or so improved as not to be known. The 
last of the Perotés will be as interesting as the last of the North American In- 
dians. 

I have thus far confined myself chiefly to one particular class. Of the con- 
struction of society in general, at Pera, I have said but little; nor is there much 
to be said. Good society is much the same everywhere, and as it is here only 
to be found at the palaces of the ambassadors and of the foreign ministers, per- 
haps there is none in Europe that excels it. 

I have enjoyed the greatest pleasure in attending the splendid parties given 
by the different legations here, and for magnificence, it would be difficult any- 
where to excel them. 

The foreign legations are also distinguished for elegance of manners, intelli- 
gence, and strict propriety of conduct. They form indeed a class by themselves, 
and their ministers stand at such an awful height above all others, that they are 


‘looked up to by their inferiors with the reverence due to the representatives of 


majesty. 

Many complain of the strictness of the etiquette observed in the diplomatic 
circle.—It is strict, and it must be so, to guard against and prevent the imperti- 
nent obtrusiveness of the Perotés. Among the ministers themselves, and their 
families, there is as much sociability and freedom from restraint as can be found 
anywhere, but in self defence against the annoyance of these troublesome in- 
sects, they are compelled from necessity, to throw over themselves the cold icy 
mantle of etiquette, and to make their approach difficult ; and the minister, who 
neglected this necessary precaution, would svon find his situation insufferable. 
Remove this restraint, and they rush into your house in swarms, aud having once 
obtained access, it is with difficulty they can be got clear of. You can scarcely 
smoke them out,—they make it their common resort, and you have finally to do 
as others do; that is to order your servant to say, you are sick, or you are busy 
—are gone to bed, or are not at home, or to tell some other fib. ‘This course 
pursued for awhile, the swarm disappears ; the object is soon known to them, 
but it offends none,—when they meet you afterwards, there is the same servili- 
ty, and if you permit it, the same obtrusiveness. It has always been the cus- 
tom here, for the ambassadors and ministers plenipotentiary, to give large enter- 
tainments at stated periods,and frequently. This is not expected from other 
members of the diplomatic corps; ministers resident, and chargés, entertain 
among themselves and their friends, as may suit their own convenience. This 
is not the case with the high ranks of diplomacy. ‘The birth-day of the sove- 
reign, the arrival of a new foreign minister, their own birth-day, or particular 
saint’s day, or a particular national festival, on all and each of those occasions 
and others, entertainments are given. At the dinners, on these great occasions, 
it is rarely that any one below the rank of secretary of legation, or first Turge- 
man, is invited ; all are expected to appear in full costume, and the utmost at- 
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tention is paid to the rank of the respective individuals, in going to and from, 
and in taking their seats at the table. 

These dinner parties are generally over by half-past seven or eight o'clock, at 
which hour the persons who are invited to attend the ball begin to assemble. 
These are invited by the chiefs of the different legations, at the request of the 
minister or ambassador giving the entertainment. It is usual for the minister, 
chargé, &c., to introduce those he has invited to his host, soon after their en- 
trance into the room. ‘The amusement of the evening consists chiefly in dane- 
ing, in which the young ladies of Pera perform a conspicuous part, all daneing 
extremely well, and being, as 1 before said, quite pretty, and dressing very neatly, 
they make very pleasant partners to the young gentlemen who are attached to 
the different legations. But if the aforesaid young ladies are connected im the 
twentieth degree with the Turgemaneric, wo betide the bourgeois, with his blue 
coat and his yellow buttons, who dares approach them with the desire of danc- 
ing with them. No, he must seek a plebeian partner, of which of course there 
are plenty in the room, it being understood that all having claims to respecta- 
bility and gentility, are to be invited to these balls. Cards are also introduced 


at these parties, Ecarté and Whist are the games which are generally played 5) 


and are sometimes, (particularly the former,) played high, for it cannot be de- 
nied that, however good the society, wherever cards are introduced, money, 
more than amusement, is the object. 
Country dances ; the former are generally preferred, and whatever may be the 
name of the dance, walizing generally furnishes the greater part of the figure 
Occasionally I have seen the Romaic, a Greek dance, the Polonnaise, and a 
Russian dance, with a name, like most Russian names, difficult to remember, 
and still more difficult to pronounce. 

The passion of the oldest of the old ladies for dancing, continues until the 
latest period of their lives. To tell the truth, I have not seen one older than a 
grandmother dance, but, | speak of the passion, which, like most passions, exists 
long after the power of gratifying them ceases. I have seen a grandmother, 
however, lead off a Romaic, a kind of Bacchanalian dance, with considerable 
spirit for a few minutes, but she at length gave up; her will was good, but her 
powers could not last, and the poor old lady was led tottering off to her seat, 
applauded, of course, by the whole company. Ass long as life lasts they visit 
these parties, and their strange costumes are the subject of much amusement to 
those who never before saw any thing like them, as they are unlike any thing on 
the face of the earth 

After midnight there is, on great occasions, generally a supper, at which every 
thing sumptuous and splendid is exhibited; indeed, no expense or pams are 
spared at these entertainments, to make them as brilliant as possible So much 
do the ministers devote themselves to the comfort, the happiness, and pleasures 
of the guests, that they appear almost the slaves of society, ever watchful and 
attentive to their slightest wishes, not neglecting the smailest civility or poin, 
of etiquette. ‘To give one of these parties with eclat, requires a particular ha- 
bit and tact, and this, with their extreme solicitude to please, has produced on 
the minds of the Perotés the idea, that the only qualification requisite for a fo- 
reign minister is to know how to give parties, and thus the only object of foreign 
governments in sending ministers here, is to entertain the society of Pera. 

To live in Galetea, is to be sure to live out of the court atmosphere, yet in 
great parties the Galeteans are included, who, if on the score of political im- 
portance they do not stand so high as their neighbours of Pera, have another 
subject of boast, connected with religion, to which the Perotés can put in no 
claim. They are fully persuaded that the Epistle of Paul to the Galatians was 
addressed to them, and them alone. —Let every man bear his own burthen, is the 
maxim of our modern Galeteans. 

These frequent assemblies under the residence of a stranger, who seeks only 
amusement, are quite agreeable, provided he be of the privileged class, and 
provided he has been mtroduced to the palace. But for the preservation of har- 
mony and good intelligence at Pera, it is absolutely necessary that the powers 
of Europe should keep at peace ; for the slightest disturbance among them is 
felt at Peraalmost before it is known elsewhere ; and all society is split up into 
infinitely small scraps of factions. Of course there is ap end to pleasure, for 
each party strives to gain the approbation of his minister, by a rigid and severe 
hostility, and unbending reserve towards the opposition faction. The ministers 
may be at the same time, and often are, on the most friendly terms with one 
another, though policy does not permit a public display of their friendship; but 
this signifies nothing with the small fry, they will have no peace among them, 
until Europe is again tranquil. 

In private society the etiquette observed is infinitely ridiculous, and cannot es- 
cape the observation of any one. ‘This is one of the consequences of these 
little wars above alluded to, and the desire of taking precedence of one another 
in ceremonials,—and if connected in any way with a legation, the individual in- 
terested conceives himself completely identified in the affair with his sovereign. 

I may be better understood by the following anecdote. A person holding a 
sixth rate situation in one of the legations, came to consult me as to the dress 
he should wear, at a diplomatic evening party, to be given on the anniversary of 
a sovereign ; whether he should wear the blue or the red embroidery? ‘The 
embroidered or gold laced pantaloons, or breeches and stockings! I told him, 
that for my part, “I thought it of very little consequence what he wore, provi- 
ded he went dressed like a gentleman.” “My dear sir,” said he, “ I want to 
convince his imperial majesty, and my own sovereign, that I have done every 
thing in my power to show proper respect on the occasion.” 


Tn these little matters an observer and an amateur may find much to amuse), 


himself, by noticing the conduct of the diplomatic small fry of Pera,—I speak 
now.of the natives. They are eternally on the alert to guard their supposed 
rank and consequence ; and to be guilty of so great an oversight, as to permit, 


The dances are, Waltzes, Cotillions, and); 


inferior pretensions to themselves to usurp their place, is to commit an unpar- 
lonable error ; it would be the subject of conversation for months, and the re- 
putation lost would never be regained. He would be set down as one totally 
anfit to fill the meanest station in the diplomatic corps, where the first duty of 
man is, to maintain his proper rank and station in the line, and to let no one, on 
any consideration whatever, push him out of it. 

As to the population in general, the canaille of Pera, they have no traits of 
resemblance whatever, to those of any other known country. Servility the most 
abject and complete is their iot, and if there be a class of beings on the earth, 
who would carry off the prize for bad faith, self-interest, and the desire of be- 
aefiting themselves by means however vile this class would most certainly de- 
serve it, for the members which compose it, carry these qualities to the highest 
degree. They come here needy and unprincipled adventurers—public opinion 
holds no inflaence over them ; the feeble restraint of the ministers of their re- 
spective nations is but little felt. Their object is to make their fortunes ; this 
‘brings them here, and when this object is effected, they depart, regardless of 
he name they leave behind, whether it be—* to pommt a moral, or adorn a tale ” 

I now quit the subject without regret, not bemg able to find one redeeming 
virtue among the mass of the people, to atone for their numerous sins. If I re- 
turn to it again, it will be to amuse and not to disgust my readers, for with all 
their bad traits, | flatter myself, that in their vanities, their affectations, in their 
dioms, and peculiar manner of conversing. I can still find subject for laughter ; 
for it must be confessed they are not too bad or too contemptible to be laughed 
at. I am aware that this account will be thought by many exaggerated, but for 
the truth of it I appeal to those acquainted with the character of the people of 
‘Pera, to several of whom I have shown it, and they have acknowledged its cor- 
rectness. In drawing this sketch, | have done little more than follow the ob- 
|servations of ** Pertrusier,’’—I found him correct, and have in many instances 
jused his langaage. In speaking of these people, he says, “but «> mast take 
sare how we speak the truth of them, it looks so much like sla: der, that it may 
easily be mistaken for it.”’ 

But let us leave the scum of Pera, who are not worth the trouble we have 
bestowed on them, and let us fly to the champ des morts, where, thanks to the 
magnificenee which nature has spread around, the thoughts of Pera, and its in- 
habitants, will be lost, in the calm quiet feelings and sentiments, which will be 
awakened within us, while we are wandering among the mansions of the dead. 


CARDILLAC THE JEWELLER. 
A TALE FROM THE GERMAN OF HOFFMAN.* 
BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 
In the Rue St. Honoré, Paris, stood a small house, occapied by the Lady 
Magdaléne de Scuden, the favoured fnend of Louis XIV. and of Madame de 
;Maintenon, and famed moreover for her romances and her charming verses, 
jwhich were the admiration of the French court, 
| It was near midnight, in the autumn of the year 1680, when a knocking was 
heard at the door of this house, so loud that the lower hall resounded. 
the only male servant in the lady's little household, was gone from Paris, with 
/her permission, to be present at the marriage of his sister; and it so happened 
that Martiniere, the maid, was this night the sole companion of her mistress. 
She was none of the most courageous, and sat trembling in her chamber, listen- 
ing to the repeated knocks, and thinking over all the tales of thieves and mur- 
lderers her busy memory could supply. But the clamor at the door redoubled, 
land she could even distinguish a voice, whether in menace or supplication she 
jcould not tell. Fearful that her mistress might be awakened, the maid 
up the light, and ran to a window that overlooked the entrance to the house. 
‘From there she distinctly heard a voice entreating admission in the most urgent 
manner. 

* This is not the manner of robbers,” thought Martiniere. ‘* Who knows but 
some unfortunate person, in peril of his life, has come to seek refuge here, know- 
ing my mistress to be always ready to aid the distressed'” ‘Therewith she 
threw open the window, and demanded who made such a noise at the door, 
“4 this late hour. She tried to disguise her voice, and assume the deep tones | 
ol aman. 

By the fait light of the moon, through drifting clouds, the maid discerned a 
tall figure, wrapped in a dark mantle, with a broad-brimmed hat pulled down 
closely over the face. She called aloud, as if to persons within the house, 
* Baptiste! Claude! Pierre !” to frighten the stranger if he had nefarious de- 
signs ; but the stranger replied in a gentle though melancholy tone : 

“ Ah, Martiniere, is that you! I know your voice well, however you strive 
to disguise it. I know, too, that Pierre is not at home, and that you are alone 
with your mistress You have nothing to fear from me, be assured. But I must 
and this moment, with your lady.” 

“You are mistaken,” cried the maid, “if you imagine my | will speak 
with you at this hour of the night. She is usin ; and pg would 
I rouse her from the repose so necessary at her time of life.” 

“Tam aware,” replied the person below, “ that your mistress, not long since, 
laid aside the manuscript of her new romance, to complete some verses which 
she is to-morrow to read to the Marquise de Maintenon. I conjure you, Marti- 
niere, to have merey upon me, and open the door. Your doing so may save a 
wretch from destruction. ‘The honor, liberty, nay, the life of a human being 
‘hangs on the interview | must have this instant with your mistress. Consider, 
you will yourself incur her displeasure, when she learns that you drove from her 
door an unhappy being who sought her aid.”’ 
Come to-morrow morning,” said the maid. 
bay voice betrayed her hesitation. ‘The stranger answered quickly and bit- 

ony . 
“ Does fate or the blasting lightning wait for convenient hours! Have J not 
told you, that salvation han this moment! Can you refuse me help! 
Open the door ; you have no ing to fear from a miserable wretch like me ; I 
come only to implore succor, that I may be saved from impending ruin !” 

Martiniere observed that these words were uttered in a tone of the d 
anguish, and interrupted by sobs ; and that the voice was a youthful =e 
heart melted ; and without further deliberation, she descended the stairs and 
opened the door. 

No sooner was the door open, than the stranger rushed in. The light held by 


* The story is much condensed from the original, but without injury to the interest of 


through inadvertence, through deference, or from any other cause, a person of 


ithe narrative. 
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Martiniere fell full upon his face, which was that of a young man, pale as death, 
and bearing the marks of violent emotion. 

“Lead me to your mistress!” he exclaimed, so wildly that tre maid was 
ready to swoon with fright. His mantle had fallen back, and she saw the gleam 
of a dagger in his belt. Hastily ascending the stairs, up which he followed her, 
she closed the door of the ante-room to the chamber of Mademoiselle Scuderi, 
and = herself firmly against it. 

“Your behaviour within the house,”’ she said resolutely, though in a trem- 
bling voice, “does not at all agree with your humility without, which won my 
too ready sympathy. You shali not now speak with her ladyship. If you 
mean no ill, as you pretend, you can come to-morrow ; now you must depart.” 

The man sighed deeply, but looked fiercely at Martiniere, and grasped the 
handle of his weapon. She stood firm, returned his glance boldly, and pressed 
more closely against the door. 

‘* Let me pass!” cried the stranger. 

“7 will not stir from this place,” answered the devoted maid, “do what you 
will. You can murder me ; but your crime will, sooner or later, be expiated on 
the scaffold, where many of your companions in guilt have bled already.” 

“You take me for a robber,” returned the youth, with flashing eyes and a 
scornful smile—* and sooth I look like one at this moment ; but my companions 
in guilt, I would have you know, are not yet judged !”—and laughing wildly, he 
drew his dagger. Martiniere prepared to receive the death-stroke, when the 
clatter of horses’ feet and the clash of weapons was heard in the street. ‘“* The 

! help, help!” cried she. But her mouth was stopped by the hand of 
the intruder. ‘ Woman, you would destroy me '"’ he exclaimed in a low, hoarse 
tone. “It is all over; take this—take it—give it to your mistress to-night, to- 
morrow, when you will.” And he pressed a small casket into her hands, again 
enjoined it on her to let no one open it but her mistress, and snatching the light 
from her, extinguished it and hastened out of the house. Martiniere, confused 
and terrified, with difficulty groped her way back to her chamber, where she sank 
half fainting on the bed. Not many minutes had elapsed, when she heard the 
hall door open, and light, stealthy steps ascend the stairs and approach her apart- 
ment, She expected nothing less than the return of the feartul visiter, and it 
was no sinall comfort to her to see, by the light of a lantern. the face of Pierre. 
It was he who had returned earlier than he anticipated from his excursion. He 
had encountered in the street the patrol, and had been arrested, whence the cla- 
mor that had reached the ears of Martiniere. ‘I was well known to Desgrais, 
the marshal,’’ said Pierre, ‘‘ and he ordered my release as soon as he brought 
his lantern to my face. I shall take care how | am caught out so late again 
But just as I came up the steps a man, wrapped in a mantle, with a drawn dag- 

t in his hand, rushed past me and escaped. | found the door unlocked. What 

this mean 

Martiniere related what had hyppened, and showed the casket. Pierre agreed 
with her in deciding that the intruder had some evil mtent. ‘“ A watchful Pro- 
vidence,” said he, “ has this night saved our gracious lady from robbery—per- 
haps from murder. - My counsel about the casket, Martiniere, is that you throw 
it into the Seine. Who knows that it is not filled with poison, intended to kill 
her ladyship when she opens it, as did the letter, written in an unknown hand, 
the Marquis de Tournay'” After long deliberation, the two faithful domestics 
resolved in the morning to inform their mistress of all that had passed, and to 
express to her their suspicions in regard to the mysterious casket, so that she 
should not open it without warning. 

Their apprehensions were not without sufficient grounds. Paris had been 
for some time the scene of unparalleled atrocities, the progress of which had 
been arrested only by the most severe proceedings on the part of the authorities. 


Glaser, a German chemist, had been much celebrated for his success in the 
pursuit of natural science, and was thought by the people to excel in the “mys- 
teries of alchemy. He was assisted by an Italian named Exili, who displayed 
great desire to acquire a thorough knowledge of his art. But the assistant was 
not so eager in his researches after the philosopher's stone, or the universal 
elixir, as in the manufacture of subtle poisons. e succeeded in distilling se- 
veral, and at last, cautiously as his labours were carried on, became an object of) 
suspicion, and was sent to the Bastille. In the same apartment was confined 
the Captain Godin de Saint Croix. This man, of violent passions, without prin- 
ciple, vindictive, ambitious and reckless, was a fit pupil of the Italian chemist ; 
and to him he disclosed the secrets which were to give him power over the lives 
of his enemies. Released ere long from the Bastille, he began to put his terri- 
ble art into practice. 

The Marquise de Brinvillier, with whom Saint Croix had been connected in 
a disgraceful intrigue, became his pupil in these fearful mysteries, and in daring 
wickedness soon went even beyond him. Several members of her own family 
were the first victims of poison, and it seemed as if the thirst for blood increased 
with its gratification. ‘The sudden death of many poor persons in the Hotel 
Dieu awakened at — the suspicion that the food sent them weekly by the 
Marquise was poisoned ; and some guests of hers died after having banqueted 
at her house. Saint Croix remained unsuspected for some time, but Heaven 
had prepared a just retribution for him. The poison he distilled was so subtle 
that the smallest quantity of the fine powder (poudre de succession it was cailed) 
inhaled into the nostrils was sufficient to cause instant death. He wore, for his 
own security, a glass mask while at his work. One day, as he was pouring the 
powder just prepared into a phial, the mask fell and was shivered into fragments. 
At the same moment Saint Ororx sank lifeless to the ground, the victim of his 
own diabolical art. As he left no heirs, government took possession of his 
effects, and placed them all under seal. In his laboratory were found all the 
implements and materiais used in preparing poisons, and also letters from the 
Marquise de Brinvillier, which left no doubt of her guilt. She fled to Liege, 
and sought shelter m a cloister. Desgrais, an officer of the connétablie, was 
sent after her. Disguised as a priest, he entered the cloister, and succeeded in 

rsvading the wicked woman, with whom he pretended to be in love, to grant 

a private interview in a garden without the confines of the sacred walls. 
There his men seized upon her; she was placed in a carriage and borne to 
Paris. Soon after, she was beheaded, with one of her accomplices ; her body 
was reduced to ashes, and the ashes scattered to the four winds. 

Paris had not a long breathing-space, ere it seemed evident that the spectre 
was abroad again, and more destructive than ever. Many were the victims ;) 
scarce a dwelling was thought safe from the secret destroyer. ‘I'he public alarm 
rose to a pitch off frenzy. But the murderers baffled all the efforts of the po- 
lice to discover and punish them. To put an end to this frightful state of things, 
the King instituted a new court of justice, and invested it with powers for the 
exclusive purpose of inquiring into, detecting, and punishing these secret crimes. 
This court was called the C e Ardente. Regnie was its president, and 
the sittings were held not far from the Bastille. 

With such a president, and with the cunning Desgrais for an officer, the most 
vigorous measures adopted for the detection of criminals were shortly success- 
ful, In the Faubourg St. Germain lived an old woman named La Voisine, a 


fortune-teller and conjurer by profession, who had, with the assistance of her 
companions, Le Sage and Le Vigoureux, obtained a sway over the minds of the 
superstitious populace. She was found to be Exili’s pupil, and to have been 
in the habit of preparing poisons, which she sold at high prices to those who 
came to purchase. Desgrais discovered her practices ; she made a free confes- 
sion, and was condemned by the Chambre Ardente to be burned at the stake. 
In her house was found a list of the persons who had availed themselves of her 
assistance ; and in consequence of this, it not only happened that execution af- 
ter execution took place, but suspicion rested on persons of high dignity. Car- 
dinal Bonzy was thought, through means of La Voisine, to have shortened the 
lives of several persons to whom, as Archbishop of Narbonne, he was obliged 
to pay pensions. The Countess of Soissons, the Duchess de Bouillon, and even 
Henri de Montmorenci, whose names were found on this list, were also accus- 
ed; but the fault of the latter consisted -only in his having applied to the old 
woman to write his horoscope. 

Certain it is, that the blind zeal of President La Regnie led to the commission 
of many cruelties. The tribunal took the character of the Inquisition ; the 
slightest suspicion was sufficient to warrant severe imprisonment ; and in many 
cases, after execution, accident brought to light the mnocence of the sufferers. 
The person and demeanor of La RKegnie were forbidding in the extreme ; and 
these, with his character for severity, soon procured him the dislike ever of the 
people whose avenger and protector he declared himself. The Duchess de 
Bouillon, when asked by him on trial if she had ever seen the devil, answered, 
“ methinks I have him now before my eyes.” 

While the scaffold streamed with the blood of legal victims, the crime of 
poisoning or poison-vending became less and less frequent. But there arose 
another dark and secret destroyer, which threatened to become as formidable. 
A band of robbers appeared to have been organized, with the object of obtain- 
ing possession of all valuable jewels. Precious stones disappeared, though 
carefully locked up, in the most inscrutable manner. Many persons who wore 
jewels about their persons were assaulted at night in the streets, struck down, 
and robbed—in some cases murdered. Several, whose lives were spared, depos- 
ed that they had been knocked down with asudden blow on the head, and on re- 
covering sense found themselves in another place than that where they had fall- 
en. The murdered victims had all the same wound, a dagger-thrust through the 
‘heart, which probably had produced mstant death. These murders became ter- 
lribly frequent. About the luxurious court of Lovis XTV., what young cava- 
lier was there who had not a fair one to propitiate, or a mistress to visit, to whom 
he wished to carry some acceptable ornament ! Sometimes the treasure was 
rifled from him on his way to the person for whom it was intended ; once the 
corpse of the lover was found at the door of his beloved. 

In vain Argenson, the minister of the police, did his utmost—in vain La Reg- 
jnie was enraged, and sought to compel confessions from prisoners m his power 
\—In vain new guards and patrols were appointed—no trace of the robbers was 
discovered. It was also not a little remarkable that nothing could be found of 
ithe jewels taken, though strict search was instituted in all places where they 
were likely to be offered for sale or barter. As if still more to baffle suspicion, 
|it was observed that the quarter of the city where crime had been most frequent, 
land where Desgrais was stationed, was exempt from disturbance : while in that 
where all had been unmolested hitherto, the robbers found their chest spoils. 
Desgrais resorted to the expedient of choosing officers to occupy his place, as 
like him in personal appearance as possible, and called by his much-dreaded 
name, and sending them to the principal streets, while he himself, at the risk of 
his life, lurked in corners and by-ways alone, and followed ata distance any 
passer-by who happened to be well dressed or to wear jewels. But even this 
stratagem was unsuccessful. 

One morning Desgrais came to La Regnie pale and agitated. ‘“ You have 
news !"’ cried the President eagerly—*‘ you have found trace of them 1” “ Last 
night,”’ answered the breathless official, “not far from the Louvre, the Marquis 
de la Fare was struck down in my presence.”” The president started up with 
joy—* We have them!” exclaumed he. “Hear me out first,” said Desgrais 
with a bitter smile. ** 1 was walking near the Louvre ; a figure passed without 
seeing me, walking with unsteady steps, and glancing round every moment. 
By the light of the lamp I recognized the Marquis de la Fare, and guessed in 
what direction he was going. He was about a dozen paces in advance of me, 
when a figure sprang as it were out of the earth and fell uponhim. In my 
first surprise, eager only to secure the assailant, I cried out and rushed to lay 
hold upon ‘him. My feet were entangled in my mantle, and I fell down. Spring- 
ing to my feet the next instant, I saw the robber flying as on the wings of the 
wind. I pursued—I blew my horn—I was answered by the whistle of the 
guard—and presently the street was alive with men and horses. ‘This way, 
this way, for Desgrais !”’ I shouted, and ran on, never losing sight of the pur- 
sued, though he dodged and made several turns to escape me. [| followed him 
into the street Nicaise ; his strength appeared to fail him—I redoubled my ex- 
ertions—he ‘had not more than fifteen paces the start of me—’’ 

“ You seized him—you held him fast—the guard came to your help '” cried 
La Regnie, seizing the arm of Desgrais, as if he had been the robber. 

“ Fifteen paces before me,” continued the officer. “The man sprang from 
before me into the deep shadow of the wall, and vanished.” 

* Vanished—through the wall !” 

« Exactly so.” 

« You are raving!’ exclaimed La Regnie as he stepped backward, and struck 
his hands together with a gesture of despair. 

* You may call me a madman,” continued Desgrais, rubbing his forehead as 
one just just waked from a sleep, “or a fool ; it happened exactly as | tell you. 
I stood breathless before the wall, and around me the men who had pursued the 
robber ; among them the Marquis de la Fare, his drawn sword inhis hand. We 
lighted torches—we examined the wall—not a trace of window, door, or open- 
ing was to be found. It is a high, wel!-built, stone wall, and encloses on ‘one 
side a house where an old hebow. lve, to whom not the slightest suspicion can 
possibly attach. I have been over the premises again this morning, and my opi- 
mon ts that the person who has baffled us is the devil himself !”’ 

The story of Desgrais was soon known over Paris, and the superstitious alarm 
of the people easily induced them to believe that the words he had uttered in 
bitter yest were actually true. The heads of the populace were full of magic 
aud diablerie, and it may well be conceived that all the details of the story were 
exaggerated into the marvellous. A pamphlet, containmg an account of the 
demon apparition, his rising out of the earth, and his disappearance in the same 
manner before the eyes of the affrighted Desgrais, was published, embellished 
with wood cuts, and had an immense sale—striking terror to the hearts of those 
who read it, and even intimidating the guard, whose business it was to pro- 
tect the city. Several of the gens-d’armes provided themselves with amulets 
dipped in holy water. 

Much concerned at this state of things, Argenson went to the King and pe- 
titioned for the appointment of a new court, invested with powers even larger 
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had uttered in presence of the King. 
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than the Chambre Ardente, for the detection and punishment of the offenders. || 
Louis was already convinced that the Chambre Ardente had exercised too many, 
cruelties ; and distrustful as he was of the discretion of the over-zealous La 
Regnie, rejected the petition. 

Another method was resorted to, to induce him to re-consider the matter. 
The King usually spent his afternoons in the apartments of Madame de Main- 
tenon, where his ministers often met him and remained till late in the evening. 
One day, while there, « poetical petition was presented to him, written in the 
name of some cinael ane, who wished to carry a valuable present to_his| 
mistress, but was afraid of the invisible robbers. ‘To Louis, the polar star of} 
love and gallantry, whose beams could enlighten the darkest night, the embar- 
rassed poet and lover appealed ; beseeching hun, by the might of his dauntless 
arm, to crush his secret foes, as did Hercules the serpent, or Theseus the Mino- 
taur. The poem was artfully contrived to excite the King’s attention, from 
what was said of the secret danger, as well as the laboured panegynic on the 
monarch with which it Revsieked. Louis read it through attentively, and turn- 
ing to Maintenon, without removing his eyes from the paper, read it aloud to 
her; then smiling, asked her what she thought of the request of the endangered 
lover. ‘The marquise replied, half in jest as was her wont, that the wanderer 
in secret ways on errands forbidden, deserved, in sooth, little protection, but that 
doubtless vigorous measures ought to be adopted for the detection of crimmals 
Dissatisfied with this reply, the King folded the paper and was going to hand it 
to the secretary who was writing in the adjoining apartment, when his eyes fell 
on M'lle de Scuderi, who had just taken her accustomed seat near Maintenon. 
Turning toward her, he said playfully : 

“The Marquise knows little of the gallantry of our noble gentlemen, and 
chooses to parry me with her ‘ forbidden errands’—in sooth, anything but for- 
bidden ! What think you, my fair Scuderi, of this poetical complaint '” 

Scuderi rose from her seat and answered, with a graceful courtesy and a slight 
blush : 

“ Un amant qui craint les voleurs west point digne @ amour.” 

“ By St. Denys, you are right!” cried Louis, throwing down the petition. 
“ You are right! I will have no blind proceedings, that level the innocent with 
the guilty! Argenson and La Regnie must be content !" 


portion to his labour. ‘This was remarkable, as it was well known that he 
spared no pains, but wrought by day-light and lamp-light ; and often, when his 
work was nearly finished, would undo it all and begin anew, to make some 
trifling alteration. His taste was exquisite, and he suffered no work of his to 
go abroad that did not please his fastidious taste ; so that everything he exe- 
jcuted was a masterpiece, exciting the curiosity and admiration of all who saw 
it, With all this care for his reputation as an artist, he was extremely capri- 
cious, and would often delay the fulfilinent of orders from week to week, and from 
jmonth to month. In vain would his customer offer to double the price—not a 
jlouis more would Cardillac take than what he had stipulated for ; and if pre- 
vailed on by importunity to finish in haste, he showed every mark of displea- 
sure and vexation. It had also been noticed, that if he had on hand a piece of 
work on which it was wecessary to bestow much care, because of the value of 
ithe gems or the delicacy of the workmanship, he always showed an excessive 
degree of disquietude and ill-temper walking restlessly about, exeerating him- 
self, his business, and all about him, as if supposing that all the professional 
character he had acquired was now at stake. Orders of less importance were 
readily undertaken, and with apparent good-humour, particularly when unli- 
‘mated confidence was reposed in his taste and judgment ; but not unfrequent- 
ly, when the owner came to receive his ornaments at the stipulated time, and 
to pay what was demanded, it chanced that he found Cardillac moody and sul- 
len, and was disappointed by delay. Sometimes, after having engaged to com- 
plete a piece of work, he would, without assigning any reason, entreat to be re- 
leased from his promise. ‘The King and several persons in high rank had in 
vain solicited him to work for them. Except in very few instances, he had re- 
fused, and of late had declined all orders from the court, and even from Madame 
ide Main enon, unmoved by offers of large sums in payment. ¢ 
| The eccentric character of this man was represented in his person. He was 
below the middle height, but broad-shouldered and muscular in frame, retain- 
ing, though he was past fifty, all the vigour and elasticity of youth The 
strength of his physical constitation was apparent m his marked features, and 
‘his thick, crisplocks. His personal appearance was anything but prepossessing ; 
his small, deep-set, restless eyes had an expression of cunning and suspicion 
that might have produced an unfavourable impression, but that Cardillac was 
universally known in Paris as an honourable man, open-hearted and disinterested, 


All the terrors of the popular superstition were present to the mind of Marti- 


niere, as she related next morning to her mistress what had passed, and with! 
trembling hands delivered to her the mysterious casket. Pierre stood in the! 


corner, pale, and hardly able to speak, and wringing his hands ; while the maid 
besought her lady to use every possible precaution m opening the casket. Seu- 


deri said, smiling, ‘* You are a couple of geese! Who wants to kill me! I am! 


not rich—I have no treasures worth the trouble of robbery, and that everybody 
knows. Who wishes harm to an aged lady who has nothing to do with rogues| 
or murderers except in her romances ; who provokes no one’s envy—hves qui-| 
etly aloof from the world; who has nothing to leave behind her except the mo- 


derate effects of a lone dame and a few well-bound volumes! You may paint) 


our last a gol visiter as terrible as you will, Martiniere ; I cannot believe he 
had any evil purpose.” 

She took up the casket—the two attendants stepped back—Pierre sank on 
one knee, while his lady pressed hard a steel spring, and the lid flew open. 

In the casket lay a pair of gold bracelets, rnchly adored with jewels, and a 
necklace, similarly ornamented, all of raresplendour. ‘The vain Montespan had| 
never such! Scuderi smiled, for what were such baubles to her! She took! 


from beneath them a folded note, in which she expected to find the solution of|| 


tery. Sh d the note and le—it fell from her trembling}| 
the surprise exhibited by both ladies—* but I assure you it is so, Such 


hands, and raising her eyes toward heaven, she sank back m her seat. 
and Martiniere sprang to her help. M’lle de Scuder burst into tears, and sob- 
bing, exclaimed, “ Is this my punishment! Are words uttered half in jest to 
be thus brought to me laden with fearful meaning’ Am I, who have lived in 


innocence and peace from childhood, m my old age to be suspected of a league! 


with crime !”’ 
The good lady put her handkerchief to her eyes and wept still more, while 
Martiniere picked up the paper and read it im obedience to asign from her. It 
ran thus : 
“* Un amant qui craint les voleurs n'est point digne d'amour.’ 
“ Your ingenious wit, most honoured lady, has saved. us—who appropnate 
treasures that would other sise be wasted on improper objects—from trouble- 
some persecution. Accept these ornaments as a token of our gratitude. They 


are the most valuable we have to offer, though you, admired lady, are already]; 
adorned by far more inestimable jewels. We entreat that your gracious remem-|| 


brance and friendship may never be withdrawn from Tue Invisipie.” 
‘Ts it possible,” repeated Scuderi, as her maid read the billet, “ that shame- 


less wickedness can be carried so far!’ ‘The sun was shining through the cur-!| 


tains of crimson silk, and the gems on the table flashed with a brilliancy mtoler- 
able to her eyes ; she placed her hand before hei face, and commanded Marti- 
niere to replace them in the casket. The faithful maid, as she closed the lid, 
suggested that it would be proper to send the jewels to the minister of the po- 
lice, and inform him of the circumstances under which they came into her pos- 


session. 
The lady rose and paced her chamber awhile, in much agitation, while delib- 


jand always ready to help those in want 

«T will ventare anything,” said the Marquise, “ that if I were to send for 
‘Cardillac to examine these jewels, he would refuse to come, for fear of receiv- 
ing an order. Yet I am told, though for some time he pretended to withdraw 
from business, that he now labours more diligently than ever, and executes 
jorders—with grumbling, however, as usual.”’ 
| Scuderi, who wished nothing so much as to restore the treasure to its t- 
ful owner, suggested that it would be as well to send word to Master Cardi 
that the Margufse only wanted his opinion upon certain gems. This message 
,was sent him, and in a short space of time the jeweller was announced. 
Cardillac seemed surprised at seeing M'lle. de Scuderi ; he bowed courteous- 
ly to her, and then turned to the Marquise. Madame de Maintenon pointed to 
the bracelets and necklace on the table, and asked if they were not his work. 
\Cardillae glanced at them, then hastily replaced thei in the box and closed the 
lid. With a smile, colourmg deeply at the same time, he replied to the Mar- 
quise . * Indeed, your iadyship, Cardillac’s workmanship must be little known 
if any one could suppose for an instant that those ornaments were wrought by 
jany other jeweller. ‘They are, of course, my work.” 
* Tell us, then,” said the Marquise, * for whom were they made?” 
“ For myself alone,”’ answered Cardillac. ‘“ You think it strange —observ- 


workmanship only I bestow on my best stones, and these were set with unusual 
care. A short ume ago | lost those ornaments out of my workshop, nor have I 
jever been able to find who took them from me.” 

| “Heaven be praised!” exclaimed Scuderi, risisg from her seat and 
\proaching the jeweller. ‘ Here, master Reneé, are your lost yewels—take them 
jagain.”’ And she told how they came into her possession, Cardillac heard 
‘her out in silence, now and then only passing his hand across his forehead, and 


| stroking his chio. When the lady had ended he seemed lost in thought for 


‘some moments. At length he took up the casket, and kneeling on one knee, 
presented it to M'lle de Scuderi. “ Fate has appointed it to you, noble lady,” 
jsaid he. “| remember now, that while I was at work at it, it was of you I 
jthought. Despise not my gifi—accept it as a token of my reverent esteem.” 
\* Nay, master Rene,’ answered Scuderi, “ such ornaments would be very un- 
suitable for my age. And what have | done for you, that you should make me 
jso rich a present! Go, Master Rene—if 1 were as young and handsome as the 
|Marquise de Fontagne, and neh, tov, | might keep the jewels. But me they 
jwould not become.” 

| But Cardillae msisted. “Take them as a favour to me, gracious lady,” 
jsaid he. * You know not how deep is my reverence for your distinguished vir- 
‘tues; do not mortify me by refusing the small tribute of my admiration.” 
‘Scuden was still inclined to be inexorable ; bui Maintenon took the casket from 
jthe jeweller’s hand, and said, ** Now I pray you, Magdaléne, say no more of 
| your years. What have you and! to dowith time! Donot refuse the good 
| Master Rene; but accept with thanks a present that, | warrant me, money 
j could never obtain from him.” 


erating what to do. At last she sent Pierre to fetch a carnage, and directed he 
maid to dress her as expeditiously as possible. She then proceeded to the Mar- 
quise de Maintenon. It was an hour at which she knew the Marquise would be 
alone, and she took the casket with her. 


Great was the surprise of Maintenon when her friend entered her apartment| 


a and trembling, and without her usual dignity of demeanour. “ What has 
appened '—tell me, | entreat you !” she exclaimed, as she led the agitated lady 
toaseat, and strove tocalm her disquietude. At length Scuderi composed her- 
self sufficiently to relate the whole, at the same time expressing the anguish she 
felt that so dreadful a consequence should have followed the playful words she 


Maintenon thought the cruel jest of the robbers not worth being grieved about, 
but requested to see their present. She took the bracelets and necklace from 
the casket, and examined them at the window, with expressions of admiration 
at their extraordinary magnificence. ‘The jewels shone with intense lustre in 
the sunshine ; they were rare and beautiful, and the workmanship of the gold 
exquisitely fine ; only the hand of a master had joined so puthctly the delicate 
links of the small chain. 

After a moment the Marquise vurned to her friend and said, ‘ These brace- 
lets and necklace are the work of no other person than René Cardillac !" Car- 
dillac was the most skilful goldsmith and jeweller, not only in Paris, but of that 
time. He was intimately acquainted with the nature of precious stones, and it 
was notorious that even ordinary jewels, set by him, displayed a lustre unob- 
served before. He was an enthusiast in his business; at undertook all or-; 


| Cardillae rose, apparently much gratified, kissed the hand of M’lle. de Scu- 
deri, and with an obeisance to the Marquise, left the ment. ‘In the nare 
jof the saints, what ails the man!”’ cried Scuderi. aintenon burst into a mu- 
sical laugh, and said, ** Do you not see, Magdalene, the man is desperately ena- 
‘moured of you, and is laying siege to your heart after the most approved fa- 
jshion'"’ ‘The poetess looked grave, but could not withstand the gay humour 
of her frend, who rallied her mercilessly upon her new admirer, Madame de 
\Maintenon concluded by offering her services as dressing-maid on oceasion of 
ithe bridal, if such an event should take place, and the benefit of her experience 
'm all housewifely duties. 

Scuderi bore this good-humouredly, but looked sad as she rose to take leave 
of her friend. “ I will take these jewels with me,” said she, “ but never wear 
them. ‘They have been in the hands of that terrible band of robbers, and the 
blood of the murdered seems to cleave to them. And the behaviour of Cardil- 
iac, | must confess it, seems not a little strange tome. I cannot divest my- 
self of the apprehension that behind all jurks some dreadful mystery; and 
though I may do injustice by connecting it with the excellent master Kené, it 
is not quite clear to me that he has nothing to do with it. At any rate, I could 
never bring myself to wear the ornaments.” 

The Marquise laughed at her friend's fears, and said she carried her 
too far; but when Scuderi asked her seriously what she would do in her ciream- 
stances, she was obliged to confess she would make the same resolution, and 
rather throw the ornaments into the Seine than wear them. 


ders with alacrity, and usually demanded a price so small as hardly to bear pro- 


Many months passed, and one evening it happened that M’Ule. de Seuderi 
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was crossing the Pont Neuf in the glass coach of the Duchess de Montansier. 
Carriages ~ Deed construction had but recently come into use, and they conse- 
quently attracted much attention from the people in the streets. The crowd 
on Pont Neuf was such as to impede the motion of the horses for some mo- 
ments while the carriage of the Duchess was passing. M’lle. de Scuderi’s at- 
tention was drawn to one side by the sound of angry exclamation, and she ob- 
served a man making his way eagerly through the crowd, beating and thrusting 
aside those who prevented him As he came nearer she caught a glimpse of 
his face ; it was that of a young man, pale and distorted, as it seemed, with 

itation. His eyes were fixed steadily upon her. With difficulty he made 
his way to the door of the carriage, which he pulled open with violent haste, 
and throwing a paper into Scuderi’s lap, retreated again and ——— among 
the crowd. artiniere, who was inside with her mistress when the man 
opened the door, shrieked and fell back swooning. Her lady pulled the string 
and called to the coachman in vain; he, escaped from the crowd, gave the 
reins and whip to his horses, and they, shaking the foam from their mouths, 
scampered lustily over the bridge. Scuderi held her smelling-bottle to the nos- 
trils of her fainting maid; and at last Martiniere opened her eyes and re- 
covered sense enough to speak. ‘Trembling and faltering, she cried, ‘* Where 
is that man? Ah! it is the same, the very same who brought you the casket 
of jewels on that terrible night !”’ 

Scuderi endeavoured to quiet her maid, assuring ber that no harm had come 
to them; yet she could not herself help feeling more than ordinary curiosity to 
know what her note contained. As soon as a light could be procured, she 
opened the paper and read as follows : 

* A dreadful fate, which you could avert, thrusts me to the abyss! I con- 
jure you, by all that is sacred, by the love of a son toward his honoured mother. 
to send the bracelets and necklace you received from me—under pretence of 
having them reset or altered, or under any pretence—to Master Rene Cardillac. 
Your welfare, your life, hangs thereon. If this be not done to-morrow, I will 
force my way into your house, and murder myself before your eyes.”’ 

“ Now it is certain,” said M’lle. de Scuderi, ‘that even if this strange young 
man really belongs to the band of robbers, he has no ill purpose against me. 
Had he dedenee’ in obtaining an interview with me that night, who knows but 
he might have disclosed circumstances which would have made clear what 
seems now so deep and dark a mystery! Be the event what it may, I will do 
as this paper directs me, and rejoice to be rid of the ill-boding jewels, that have 
cabitiedl me a talisman of evil. Cardillac will be true to his old habits, and 
not let them out of his hands so easily again.”’ 

The next day the lady resolved to go herself and carry the casket to the jew- 
eller. But it seemed as if everything conspired to prevent her having a mo- 
ment’s leisure. All the wits in Paris chose that morning to call upon her, and 
beset her with verses, anecdotes, and plays. Racine payed her a long visit ; 
and after that it was time for her to go to the Duchess de Montansier ; so that 
the visit to Cardillac was unavoidably postponed till next day. 

The poor lady slept ill that night ; two or three times she started, almost 
thinking she saw the young man standing before her, with his pale gloomy face, 
the features of which she well remembered ; the more so, as they called up 
some indistinct recollection of past years. Karly in the morning she rose, had 
herself dressed, and drove to de house of the goldsmith, bearing with her the 
fated casket. 

The street Nicaisse, were Cardillac lived, was thronged with people, and a 
dense crowd was collected before his house. There were cries, shouts, and 
execrations ; and the multitude seemed to be with difficulty restrained by the 
police, who were in possession of the house. Desgrais, with several of his 
men, were on the steps. The house-door was opened, and a man was brought 
out chained, and led away, amid the wild execrations of the populace. Sen- 
deri, much terrrified, called out to her coachman to go forward ; but the car- 
riage was already hemmed in by the crowd, and they were compelled to stop 
just in front of the house. At the next glance, Scuderi saw a beautiful young 

irl, in the wildest abandonment of grief, kneeling at the feet of Desgrais. 

he cried, in tones of heart-rending anguish, ‘“‘He 1s innocent! He is mno- 
cent !” is strove to relieve himself from her. A stout, rude soldier 
seized her by the arm, and pulled her from him; when the soldier let go her 
arm, and the poor girl fell helplessly on the pavement, and lay their insensible. 
Scuderi could bear this no longer. 

“In Heaven’s name what has happened !”’ cried she ; and ordering the door 
opened, she stepped out of the carriage. Some compassionate women lifted up 
e young girl, placed her on the steps, and rubbed her forehead and hands wit 
spirits ; while the lady made her way to Desgrais, and eagerly repeated her 

questions. The official answered bluntly : an 

“René Cardillac was this morning found murdered. His assistant, Olivier 
Brusson, is the murderer. He has just been carried to prison.” 

“ And the girl!’ inquired M’lle de Scuderi. 

“ She is Madelon, Cardillac’s daughter. The —— is her lover, and she 
is protesting his innocence. She has at least a nowledge of the deed, and | 
her also tothe Conciergerie.”’ 

As he spoke, he threw a fierce look at the poor girl. She was beginning to 
breathe heavily, but had no power to move or speak ; her arms hung motionless, 
her eyes were closed, and the bystanders seemed at a loss what to do with her. 
The lady's eyes filled with tears as she looked on this sad spectacle. The 
crowd fell back a little, and Cardillac’s corpse was brought out of the house. 
M'lle Scuderi called to Desgrais 

“ J will take the girl with me ; I will be answerable for her.” : 

A murmet of approbation ran through the multitude. The woman lifted her 
up and bore her to the carriage, wich soon drove back to the Rue St. Honoré. 

A physician was summoned immediately ; and after some time, Madelon was 
recalled from her state of insensibility. Her compassionate hostess completed 
what the physiciau had begun, by whispering to her words of “en ; and a flood 
of tears soon came to her relief. She was then able though often interrupted 
by sobs, to relate what had happened, as far as she knew 1t. 

She had been awakened in the night by a tap at her door, and heard Olivier’s 
voice, entreating her to come down stairs, as he feared her father was very 
dangerously wounded. Springing from bed, she opened her door. Olivier 
stood there, pale as death, with a light in his hand ; he led the way trembling, 
to her father’s work shop, and she followed. Cardillac was lying there , she 
knelt down beside him, and observed that his breast and clothes were bloody. 
Olivier endeavoured to bind up the wound, after pouring some balsam upon it. 
While he was thus occapied, Cardillac ceased to rattle, opened his eyes, and 
fixed them on her and her lover ; then, with a feeble motion he drew her hand, 
which was in his, towards Olivier’s, joined them, and pressed both gently. ‘The 
effort exhausted him; his head fell back, and with a deep sigh, he expired. 
Olivier’s account was, that while walking wiih Cardillac, by his order, a few 
moments before, he had been attacked and wounded in his presence ; he had 


borne him to his own house, pot deeming the wound so severe as it proved to 


be. At dawn, some of the neighbours, who had heard the noise of talking, and 
Madelon’s sobs, came to see what was the matter. The alarm was given, the 
police came, and Olivier was arrested as the murderer. 

Poor Madelon gave a moving picture of the excellence and kindness of her 
lover. He had lived in peace with his master, for whom he seemed to enter- 
tain the respect and affection of a son. Their mutual regard had been sealed 
by her engagement with Olivier, and her father gave consent to their marriage, 
because he esteemed the young man as faithful and noble-minded. The young 
girl thus opened her mind to her protectress ; and ended by saying, that even 
had she stood by, and with her own eyes seen Olivier plunge the dagger into 
her father’s breast, she would have held it for a delusion of Satan, and would 
never have believed him capable of so horrible a crime. 

Scuderi was much affected by this narration and inclined to believe in the 
innocence of the accused. She took the precaution to make some inquiries, 
and found that the neighbours of Cardillac confirmed what Madelon had said 
respecting the kindly relations between her father and lover; and all spoke of 
‘the young man as remarkable for his industry, application to business, and quiet 
‘and amiable deportment. 

Olivier, brought before the Chambre Ardente, denied, with the utmost firm- 
ness, the crime with which he was charged, and persisted in his assertion, that 
Cardillac had been struck down in his presence by an unknown assassin ; that 
he had carried him home, on finding that he was wounded ; and that soon after 
he had expired. This precisely agreed with Madelon’s statement. 

Again and again did the benevolent lady question her charge as to every cir- 
cumstance of the fatal night ; while she inquired if Olivier had never disagreed 
with his master, or if he was never subject to those blind fits of passion that 
sometimes deprive men of reason for atime. Madvlon assured her that he was 
of the gentlest and most amiable disposition ; and that he had always lived with 
them happily. Then, too, she considered they were shortly to be related ; 
Olivier, as Bardillac’s son-in-law, would inherit all he bad; so that desire of 
plunder could not have moved him to his murder. If the deed had been com- 
mitted in a moment of passion, why did not the perpetrator make his escape, 
instead of carrying home the body, and awaiting the arrival of the police? In 
|short, after thorough investigation, Scuderi became convinced of the absolute 
innocence of the accused, and resolved to rescue him from death, cost what it 
might. 

efore applying to the King, she deemed it best to see the President La Reg- 
me, and communicate to him all that she had learned in favour of the prisoner. 
It would be no slight advantage gained, could she awaken in his behalf even 
doubts in the mind of such judges. 
La Regnie received her with much courtesy, and listened attentively to all 
she had to say. A smile of unpleasant meaning played around his mouth 
as she appealed to his sympathies, and suggested that the judge should 
never seem the enemyof the accused. When his turn came to speak, he 
said : 
“It is honourable, lady, to your generous feelings, and natural, that you 
should be moved by the tears of an unfortunate young woman, and should be- 
lieve what she tells you, to save her lover; but it is the duty of the judge to 
tear away the mask of deceit. How this is to be done, I am not bound to re- 
veal, nor to explain the several steps of our criminal process ; but rest assured, 
lady, my duty shall be done, without fear of the world’s judgment. As I 
would not, however, appear a monster im your eyes, permit me to mention some 
of the grounds I have for believing the prisoner guilty. Cardillac is found m 
the morning, murdered : no one is by him but his assistant, Olivier Brusson, 
and his daughter. A dagger stained with blood, is found in the apartment. 
Olivier declares that his master had been struck down at night in his presence. 
For the purpose of robbery’ That he does not know. He was with the de- 
ceased. Was it not possible to resist the assassin, to seize him, to call for 
help! Olivier says he was fifteen or twenty steps behind him. But why at 
such a distance’ The master so ordered it. What was Master Cardillac dc- 
ing i» the street so late at night! That he cannot tell. Was it not his cus- 
tom to be invariably at home after nime in the evening! Here Olivier finally 
repeated his assertion, that on the mght m question Cardillac did go forth, and 
was murdered in the street. Now mark me, lady. It is proved beyond doubt, 
that Cardillac did not go forth that night. The house-door is provided with a 
large lock, in which the key cannot be turned without noise, and the door al- 
ways makes such a creaking that it can be heard in the uppermost story. On 
the lower floor lodge Master Claude Patrue and his female servant, both d 
people, but both active and intelligent. They both heard Master Cardillac 
come down, as usual, at the hour of nine, and lock and bar the door; ther go 
up stairs again to his chamber, were they heard him a few minutes after read- 
ing aloud. They heard the door of his chamber shut, when he retired. Mas- 
ter Claude's sleep is usually very light, as is the case with most old people ; and 
this night he was uncommonly wakeful. The domestic get him a hght, and he 
sat up till after midnight. He then went to bed but had not been asleep long, 
when he was awakened by hearing above a stifled sound, as if a heavy body had 
fallen on the floor, the noise of quick steps, and then a groaning. Both the old 
people were alarmed; but they dared make no disturbance, till the dawn 
brought others to the house.” 
* But tell:me,” asked Scuderi anxiously, “ in all the circumstances, can you find 
clue to a motive for this horrid deed !” 
“Hem !”’ answered La Regnie, “ Cardillac was not poor ; he had many val- 
uable jewels.” 
‘« Was not his daughter to inherit his wealth ' You forget that Olivier was to 
be his son-in-law.” 

‘** But he may have committed the deed for others.’ 

‘ For what others!” demanded Scuderi, astonished. 

The President looked at her a moment, and then said : 

“You must know, lady, that Olivier would ere this have been executed for 
the murder of his master, but that we have reason to believe him associated 
\with that secret band of robbers whose deeds have made all Paris tremble ; who 
have eluded all! efforts to detect them, and mocked at the punishment denounced 
by the law. Through him all! will—all must come tolight. Cardillac’s death- 
wound was precisely similar to those inflicted by the secret band ; and what 
is stronger proof, since Olivier’s imprisonment no murder has been per- 
petrated. ‘The streets are secure by night as well as by day, since he, who 
was doubtless at the head of the band, has been arrested. He has confessed 
nothing as yet ; but the Chambre Ardente will finds means to make him speak, 
even against his will.”’ 

Scuderi shuddered. “ And Madelon!’’ asked she. 

is Ay,” replied La Regnie ; “how know we that she was not an accom- 
ice 
’ “Ha!” almost shrieked the lady ; “ it was her father !”” 

“ Even that may not have prevented the crime,” said the President. “ Re- 

member Brinvillier poisoned her father and brothers. You must pardon me, 
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lady, if I am soon obliged to take your protégée from you, and place her under 


Scuderi could have wept, though indignant : but she saw that nothing would 
avail, not even virtue and misfortune, before this fearful man. ‘ Be human !” 
was all she said tohim; and rising, she left his house. As she went down the 
steps, whither the President with ceremonious courtesy attended her, a strange 
thought came into her head ; and turning to La Regnie, she asked, quickly : 

** Would it be permitted me to see this unhappy young man ! : 

As she asked this question the same sinister smile played about the Presi- 
dent’s mouth. 

“ Certainly,” he answered : “ certainly, most honoured lady. If you are not 
unwilling to visit the abode of guilt, and to look on its victun in his degradation, 
in two hours you shall be conducted to the prison, where you will see this young 
man, whose fate appears to interest you so much.” 

The lady sighed ; but harshly disposed as she thought the President towards 
him, she could not say that any minister of the law would have been differently 
impressed. But the picture of domestic harmony and love drawn by Madelon 
was before her mind ; and she gave up all effort to penetrate the mystery rather 
than admit a doubt of the innocence of Madelon’s lover. Her object im wish- 
ing to visit the prisoner was to hear his account of the events of that night, and 
by comparing it with Madelon’s, to see if some evidence favourable to him, and 
satisfactory to his judges, could not be elicited. 

When she arrived at the Conciergerie, she was conducted into a large, light 
apartment. Soon she heard the clank of chains, and Olivier was brought into 
her presence. She looked at him as he entered—and fainted. 

(Remainder next week.} 


THE PHENOMENA OF LIFE AND DEATH. 


Mr. Turner commenced the seventh lecture of his first series on this deeply- 
interesting subject, in the theatre of the Manchester Royal Institution, before a 
numerous, highly respectable, and attentive auditory, on the evening of Wed- 
nesday the 30th ult. After briefly recapitulating the subjects of his sixth lec- 
ture, he thus continued :—There existed, he esid, the three elementary textures 
(to which he had adverted) even in the medusa—viz. the cellular, muscular, or 
an analogous structure, and nervous tissue ; and from the lowest type of tex- 
ture, the cellular, up to the highest type, the nervous, there was a series of gra- 
dations or steps. He then proceeded to consider the subject of vital functions 
The lecturer was extremely anxious, that his audience should recall to their re- 
collection, before he proceeded to speak on the vital functions, the distinction 
which he took pains to press on their attention between physical and vital pro- 
perties ; as he was desirous of pursuing a scientific plan of instruction with 
them (his audience): fur, however interesting they may consider the facts which 
be had brought before them, they must, for the purposes of correct arrangement, 
be viewed not merely in their isolated position, but as forming important links 
in the great chain of general physiology. He (Mr. Turner) told them, that the 


ifrom deriving some from what was called the ganglionic system, and which gave 
‘these nerves (as shown in the diagram) sympathetic special irritability, of an 
involuntary kind ;-thus endowing these organs with mixed action. The heart 
jwas an involuntary organ, going on acting by night and by day for 50, 60, 70, 
'80, 90, or 100 years, continually and alternately contracting and dilating, with- 
jout sensation. An officer once acquired most extraordinary control over the 
heart by respiration : by holding his breath. he could make its pulsation cease 
'in toto. He resided at Bath, and was in the habit of perfarming this experiment 
amongst his friends, thus throwing himself into a state resembling death. But 
lone day he carried this experiment a little too far, and died ; and this was the 
jonly experiment on record of an individual having control to a very extraordi- 
inary extent over an invuluntary organ. The functions just alluded to were con- 
\nected with nutrition. The wear and tear of the body were such as to render 
it necessary that nourishment should be taken in, and applied to the purposes 
lof the animal economy. There were many types or inodifications of means for 
supplying nutriment to animals ; and there was no sudden leap or transition in 
|\nature, but a gradual merease of complexity of organization from the lowest 
\‘animals up to man. Even man had to pass through conditions which were per- 
|‘manent in the inferior classes of animals before he attained his state of ultimate 
||perfection. Thus, for example, in the development of his nervous system, it 
|was at first little more than the system of a worm; in its further development, 
iit was little more than the nervous system of an insect ; at first, the brain was 
\ aoe more than the cerebral ganglis of an insect ; it went on successively as- 
| suming aresemblance to that of « fish, a reptile, a bird, till at length it ob- 
| tained that pre-eminence to which no lower animal could at all approximate. 
As to the lowest type in the scale of nutrition, he (Mr. Turner) referred to the 
, diagrams of the medusa, common jelly fish or sea-blubber, in which he said his 
sedtors could not fail to recognise a most striking resemblance to a vegetable. 
It had radicles floating in the water, which acted as common roots, absorbing the 
| fluid, and carrying it wto the interior of the creature ; after which the prepared 
nutritious fluid passes over the cupola, to be exposed to the action of the water, 
with a view to aération. What was the distinction between a vegetable and an 
animal' There was no animal (the sponge excepted) so low in the scale of 
organization but that it had a stomach; and some avunals were all stomach. 
He exhibited drawings of the hydra crridis, a polyp, displaying its tentacula, or 
jorgans of prehension, by the means of which it seizes its prey. It was carni- 
vorous, and would eat its own parents and kind without distinction; it was a 
sort of boa-constrictor in miniature, and was represented by Ehrenberg as swal- 
‘lowing individuals as large as itself —He pointed out in the diagram the cavity 
‘or stomach for receiving the food which it had to digest. But how low it was 
a type was obvious ; for, even if turned mside out, it could digest. In some 
animals one stomach was wot sufficient ; but they were made up of stomach, and 
‘were called polygastric (mauy stomachs), having no organs recognisable but 
‘stomachs.—Look at the representation (in the diagram) of the arrangement of 
sacs in a leech, passing from the mouth of the anunal backwards, which became 
| extended as the animal went on sucking blood, from before to behind, and this 


distinction between physical and vital functions, in connection with structures, blood was contained in the sacs, and thus, if a leech, after sucking to its full 
did not consist in the absence of life in the former, but was mtended to convey) distension, were tied, and then allowed to dry. and its bloody contents to coagu- 
to the mind the fact, that some textures, although living, are per se (so far as) Jate, it would be found these sacs were sv many stomachs. In India, where a 
our immediate recognisance goes) passive in their properties ; therefore in-| leech was a very rare and valuable article of commerce, people, availing thein- 
fluenced by agents or forces ot an active kind. Those textures, as he (Mr.| selves of this knowledge, made one leech perform the office of half a dozen, by 
Turner) told them in his last lecture, possessed the vital endowments of com-| cutting some of these sacs, and, the leech bemg very tenacious of life, the 


mon irritability and common sensibility ; but, im the inferior range of these tis- 
sues, these properties are exceedingly low ; but there 1s a gradual increase in 
degree in the ratio of their ae complexity of organization , as the former 
is in all cases influenced, in a most material degree, by the latter circumstance. 
There were functions now needed, in connection with life, which required force. 
All that had hitherto been considered were textures not requiring properties 
beyond common irritability, and common and low sensibility ; but it must be re- 
membered, that, in the living body, action was continually going forward. All 
the textures treated of in the sixth lecture were passive, and would remain so, 
unless influenced by active organs. The bones, which were purely the passive 
instruments of motion, were acted upon by muscles, to which they constitute 
the levers. Thus, there were functions in the body requiring force, and this 


force must have impelling agents, and these nature had supplied in the stimuli | 


given to muscular textures. Muscular power presented itself, in connection 
with three sets of organs—viz. first, those that were involuntary, or not in- 
fluenced by the will; secondly, organs of a mixed kind, such as we had the 
power to control the functions of for a time, but only for a short period ; and 


blood came out through the cut sacs as readily as it passed by suction into the 
anouth of the animal. This, then, was another type of the animal stomach.— 
But the condition of the alimentary canals and auxiliary organs was in a very 
considerable degree determined by the kid of food on suk the animal fed ; 
and the same design, arrangement, and powers, were observable im the herbi- 
‘vorous and carnivorous insects as were observed in quadrupeds of these two 
classes. The sources of nutrition to animals were divisible into two; vegeta- 
‘ble and animal. Thus there were vegetable-feeders and animal-feeders, and he 
‘might add a third type, omnivorous-feeders, such as man, to whom a mixture 
of the two kinds of food was natural. With respect to vegetable food, some 
animals live on grain, others also on grain, but requiring in addition green ve- 
—_ others again crop the herbage, and live soly on green food. Birds 
‘live on grain ; at least they take it very abundantly, and never refuse it; the 
horse will feed on oats, and other animals (vegetable-feeders) will take grain of 
any kind. We are uot, surprised at the horse, or other quadrupeds, taking 
grain ; bot, if we consider that birds have no teeth for mastication, we may feel 
jsome surprise at their eating such hard substances. Birds, like quadrupeds, 


ddly, the functions of which we can control at will. Of the first of!|were divisible into granivorous and carnivorous. The common poultry take 


these, take for example that most used and most abused organ, the stomach. In 
a state of health, it is endowed with natural or common irritability—(a property 
of life, and inseparable from it)—aud with special irritability, but not with spe- 
cial sensibility, because it is not an organ of special sensation. Mr. Turner ex- 
hibited a diagram, intended to represent the process of nutrition, comprehend- 
ing digestion, chylification, the condition of the vessels intended to absorb the 
nutritious part of the food, those for the conveyance of the same to the lungs, 
and the organs of aération, the lungs themselves. After circulating through 
the lungs, the nutriment products had to to the heart, to circulate through 
the general system. What, then, were the impelling agents to these various 
compartments vr divisions of structure, in connection with nutrition’ They 
we.e all influenced by common irritability and common sensibility, which, in 
animal life, is inseparable from common uritability. They were all endowed 
with se irritability ; for example, he could not control the action of his 
stomach ; under natural consequences, it continued its operations unknown to 
him ; and the same was, or ought to be, the case with every one. If it was in 


a proper condition, there was no sensible indication of the digestion of food ;), 


and the acmé of health was not to know (from sensation) that one has a sto- 
mach at all. But, instead of allowing the stomach to have its own way, it was 
continually being abused. If natural food were taken into the stomach, it was 
silently digested and passed off from the same without the knowledge of the 


individual ; but, improper food being taken, the stomach was trritated ; It was) 


excited to morbid sensibility ; pain was experienced, which was nothing more 
than an exalted state of that sensibility common to the stomach, and necessary 
to the maintenance of its true and proper functions. If the stomach thus 
abused happened to have more sense than its possessor, it became enraged, and 
rejected the food by vomiting. This was a morbid condition, but one to which 
this organ was very frequently exposed. Involuntary muscular power ex- 
i in connection with respiration. He (Mr. Turner) could inspire at will, 
and could expand his chest to the utmost possible degree of expansion ; and he 
could also expire at will. Thus inspiration and expiration were to a certain ex- 
tent under the control of the will; but, fortunately for our well-doing, they were 


grain, yet they will eat other food ; and, though they have no teeth, we find a 
compensating provision in the interior of a fuwl, called the gizzard,—as well as 
a crop, and digesting stomach. ‘The bird swallows grain ; it passed into the 
crop, where it was softened down by a secretion natural to this cavity, being a 
preparation for the breaking-down of the grain or comiminution of it in the giz- 
gard, which was intended to supply the use of teeth. Spallanzani, an Italian 
physiologist, had written to the effect, “ that birds swallowed pebbles from stu- 
pidity, mistaking them for grains of wheat or oats ;" but if young chickens, that 
had never had an opportunity of swallowing pebbles, were shut up in coops, with 
plenty of grain to live upon, and nothing else, they would live but a very short 
time on it. If they were fed on soft meat, they would live ; but they eould not 
digest the grain, for want of the pebbles that acted like mill-stones to break 
down and co it into pulp. The distinction between herbivorous and carnivo- 
jrous ani was shown very strikingly by the teeth; and Cuvier had founded 
his orders of animals upon the mode of digestion, and the form of their teeth. 
As a contrast, exhibiting the two classes of animals, Mr. Turner pointed to the 

es of the heads of a lion and a sheep on the table. Thg latter, he said, had 
teeth for cropping the herbage, and cutting it like a pair of scissors, with grind- 
ing or molar teeth, for breaking it down, and preparing it for its reception im the 
stomach. ‘The lion had, on the other hand, large canme teeth, for the two pur- 
jposes, viz. laceration and prehension, with molars or grinders for breaking down 


the food. Vegetable food furnished only a very small amount of nutrition in 
comparison with animal food ; and nature had provided the means, therefore, of 
taking in a large quantity, and of retarding its passage, in order that the vege- 
table-feeder should avail itself as much as possible of the small amount of nu- 
trition to be met with in vegetable food. The cow, the sheep, and the deer, had 
each four stomachs ; but all vegetable feeders had not four: the horse, for ex- 
ample, had not. In the former animals, besides four stomachs, there was a very 
long intestinal canal ; but in the horse, by way of compensation, there were an 
amazingly capacious stomach and intestines. Could any one doubt, that the 
end and object of the four stomachs of the ruminating animals was to prepare 
and to retard the progress of the food through hin Shenentare canal, in order 


not altogether so ; for respiration went on during the hours of sleep, and it was) |that nature might have an opportunity of acti particl ood 
well for our functions and lives that this happened. From what sources did the)|could be presented for Could 
lungs derive the two-fold power of volition and involition' Volition, from the ! the calf had only one stomach! When vegetable food was first cropped, it was 


act of its deriving nerves from the spinal marrow (the source of volition), and 


earned in the crude state into a large stomach (shown by a diagram), where it 


| 
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a supplied with nutrition, and bronght back to the heart. ‘The blood was then 
‘sent to the lungs to be deprived of its carbon, and to obtain oxygen. What 


and was again resuscitated ; it then went on until it passed into a third, and) *? ; 
there it was again retarded, till it passed into the fourth, which was the digest-||With the basis of oxygen, and which is decomposed, set at liberty, passes over 
ing stomach. ‘The calf, requiring food from its mother, taking only milk, had] |t0 the blood, so as to make one source of animal heat. ‘The blood, having cir- 
only one stomach ; the others were superadded by degrees, during the progress Culated through the lungs, then goes to the left side of the heart, from the great 
of development, for nature was never superfluous in her gifts. While the calf, impelling power of the left ventricle, which drives it into the adrto, assisted by 
had only one stomach (the rennet pools. ¢ the other three would be superflu- ithe action of the vessels themselves ; and thence it is sent to the different parts 
ous ; but, when the animal increases in size, and hecomes independent of its mo-|/f the body for nutrition and general secretion. Vital force was a thing of 
ther, and requires a change in food, these stomachs are by degrees superadded,and which nature was always economical ,; of which the heart was a most striking 
in this way it began like its kind to require green food{or its appropriate nourishment. illustration. Look how near the lungs were to the right side, and how remote 
Who could for a moment hesitate to pronounce this to be the result of the! the general body was from the left side of the heart ; and when we consider, 
most extraordinary design! ‘I'he animal feeders, on the contrary, had one!|'hat the great impelling agent was the left ventricle, it appeared as if nature 
small muscular stomach, and a short intestinal canal, because animal food fur-||hd said, * If I give to the night ventricle a power sufficient to enable it to send 
nished a greater amount of nourishment. But this must be yery muscular, to the blood through the lungs, it is enough; but I must give to the left ventricle 
throw its food about till it is sufficiently exposed to the action of the gastrie m/| POWer enough to furnish an impulse to its sending the blood to the most remote 
its interior, and it becomes dissolved or acted upon by this solvent, and is thus parts of the body ;” and hence it possessed a thickness of wall, or strength of 
prepared by absorption to be carried into the mass of the blood ; while the re-| muscle, more than double that of the right side. ‘ rhus, nature had chosen to 
siduum, which is small in quantity, is carried off as excrementitious matter. /CConomise vital power, and to make a difference in proportion to the work to be 
But this very system and plan were extended even to insects. He showed two doue by these two agents—(Applause.) If a earp were tied up or hermetically 
drawings of insects, one an animal feeder, and the other a cock-chafer, a vege- sealed in a battle or glass globe, so that no air should be admitted, it would 
table feeder, and contrasted the small size and muscularity of stomach and |S” die. Put a little lime water into the water in wich the fish had lived and 
shortness of the intestinal canal in the former with the large stomach and long! died, and it would immediately become turbid, lixe chalk and water; because 
alimentary canal of the latter ; and in locusts he said, there was a plurality of |he fish had expended all the oxygen in the water, and given out carbonic acid 
stomachs, whence they were classed by naturalists as “ruminating insects.” £45 Instead, which united with the lime in the lime water, converting it into the 
Having thus enumerated the types in reterence to the functions of digestion, msoluble powder, carbonate of lime, and thus rendering the water turbid. This 
Mr. Tumer said that the food, after being digested and absorbed, was carried| showed the influence of the respiration of fish upon the medium in which it lives. 
into the circulating mass of blood by a small duct called the thoracic duct) Fishes were cold-blooded animals, their temperature was but very little above 
(which he showed injected in an ass), which was about the size of a swan’s that of the medium in which they lived ; for there could be but little animal 
quill, running by the main artery or avita, and terminating at a point where the, heat obtained by its means of respiration, and there must be another source for 
vein of the neck at the left side unites with that of the anterior extremity of the |S supply. ‘The next type he had adverted to in a former lecture, when speaking 
animal. He exhibited also a drawing of this duct im the human subject, and of the metamorphoses of animals, or the changes in their organization, accord- 
stated that the chyle or prepared nutrition from the food was absorbed by the {ig tothe changes in the medium in which they live. He then pointed out that 
vessels called lacteals, and carried through the mesenteric glands, and taken) the tadpole was in organization a fish, breathing by gills, and having a single 
by means of these to the thoracic duct, which terminated between the left jugu-/"©@! 5 but this was its transitional stage to that of an aérial animal ; and, as it 
lar and the left vein of the upper extremity of man, and called the subclavian |¢°Uld not live in the air with gills, these were exchanged for lungs, and it be- 
vein. As the nutrition or food had to pass through the mesenteric glands, (°@™¢ 4 frog. But it could not exchange its single heart for a double one ; 
they would, if diseased, form an impediment to its transit to the blood, whence |Whence frogs were cold-blooded animals, like fish ; but not perhaps so cold, be- 
the body would cease to be nourished, and the individual so affected might die |@¥S¢ # part of the blood was exposed to atmospheric respiration, a part went 
from inanition ; and this constituted what was termed the mesenteric disease, |'© the general system, and a part to the lungs, and thus imperfect aération or de- 
common to delicate children. But what was the route of the blood, and the ob-| ©" bonization of the blood took place ; consequently, the temperature of the frog 
ject to be gained" ‘The chyle, thus supplied, was carried to the veins as a pre-||#5 medium between that of animals with double hearts and that of fish. Mr. 
paratory step to its being conveyed to the lungs, after having been ex d to||/urner exhibited a drawing of the heart and vessels of a frog, and corrected the 
the influence of the atmosphere. By the agency of the lungs, the chyle be- vulgar error that a frog is amphibious ; by which was meant, an animal that 
comes assimilated to the blood, and is then seni to the left side of the heart,||C°Uld live in air or in water. ‘The only animals to which this term was at all 
and into the main trunk of the blood vessels of the body, to be carried through-||*pPlicable were the syren and the proteus. He exhibited illustrative drawings 
out the system for nutritive and general secretion ; whence it was obvious that of the circulatory system of os proteus, exhibiting both gills and radimental 
aération and circulation were closely allied functions, and quite inseparable lungs; but naturalists doubted whether the lungs were ever used by it as 
from cach other ; and a type of the circulation determines that of respiration. pen | organs. ‘They believed that the principal aérating organs were the 
This would be the foundation of the consideration of types. A type ought to gills, and that it approximated nearer to the tadpole than to a true amphibious 
be considered as to what is the mode in which the different parts of the system: animal. ante any tn Lasso pom. that he could not conelude his lec- 
were supplied with blood, of different descriptions, and as to how far this might, rey me en : of the audience ; who, 
influence the means of furnishing the blood with atmospheric agency, which|)¥ their generally expressed applause, manifested their pleasure rather than re- 
was indispensable to sanguification. ‘The simplest form of circulation in the oe wet hour of this interesting description of the functions of life was 
body was that where vessels could not be detected at all, and therefore the cir-||S" lin store for them, before the present series of lectures closed. 
culation was very like that of plants. But where we could notify a mode er ap-) OR ag om GAP 

represented in a drawing, HABITS AND SUPERSTITIONS OF THE BRETONS. 


paratus for circulation, we saw it in a simple form [as p 
From the last Foreign Quarterly Review. 


which he exhibited], illustrating the fact that a type of circulation, a type o 
respiration, and a type of nervous arrangement, might be considered as very|| We have no intention at present of trespassing upon the domain of history, 


closely allied. ‘The red-coloured vessels in the drawing represented the blood- jor of discussing any of the moot questions mvolved in the language or complex 
vessels-—(a dorsal vessel being substituted for a heart),—or mode of circulation ; jantiquities of the ancient Armorica ; but, confining ourselves strictly to the liv- 
the white, with nodules, the ganglionic system, or system of nerves of the jadi ing characteristics of the people, we propose to touch upon some points of 
vidual without a brain. ‘The blood was returned by means of the blue vessels, |greater novelty, and of a more popular and interesting nature. ‘The history of 
representing the veins, and in this manner the blood performed its circulation. | Brittany, and the philological researches into her dialects, the battle-ground of 
This animal had neither lungs nor gills ; but it had what were called spiracles. | so many Gaelic, Welsh, and Irish antiquaries, have already largely occupied 
In a silkworm of full size, a vessel was visible along the back, and a pulsation, the attention of the learned ; but we are not aware that the in-door life and su- 
might be seen along the line of this, which was called the dorsal vessel. ‘The |perstitions of the Breton peasantry have, as yet, received the consideration they 
silkworm had no heart ; but this large vessel was furnished with the means of|/deserve. ‘To these aspects of the subject, not less attractive from their simpli- 
contraction, and therefore of giving impulse to the circulation. In the‘abnomi- |city than their freshness, it is our intention to restrict our observations. 

nal part of the body of this worm were a row of holes on each side, which were|| ‘I'he first thing that strikes the traveller, after his eye has become a little ac- 
the spiracles or air holes, each of which ramified, or branched off over the sur-|jcustomed to the physiognomy of the country, is the vast number of ruins that 
face of the animal. ‘The vessels branched off in the same direction, going side’ |are scattered over the surface. There is no part of the world where, within the 
by side ; and thus, from the air-vessels being in contact with the blood-vessels, |same cornpass, such extensive and magnificent reliqves of Druidism are to be 


off to the gills, and corresponding with the vessel in man, called the pulmonary 


the blood was aérated ‘ ) 
animal would die suffocated. ‘This was what was called a diffuse circulation, 


and aération. Not that the blood and the air ever came in actual contact. This 
was never the case ; they were in distinct and separate vessels. ‘The blood! 
merely circulated, for example, in the membrane, which lines the cells of the, 
lungs ; and the air, brought to the lungs, was deprived of its oxygen ; and this 
accounted for the great quantity of carbonic acid gas given off in expiration. In 
the more developed types of aération, we found it determined by the medium 
in which the animal lived. Some animals live in water; others im air; and 
there must, of course, be corresponding variations in the organs of breathing. 
A fish living in watcr had no lungs; but, by means of its gills (a specimen of, 
which Mr. Turner showed injected), it decomposed water, abstracted air from 
it, and added carbon to it, in the same way that animals, by aerial respiration,| 
abstracted oxygen from the atmosphere, and added carbon. The gills were! 
placed on a skeleton, or bony arrangement, the feathery extremities of which, 
constituting the gills, were a very interesting arrangement of texture. They, 
were composed of myriads of blood vessels, more minute than the smallest or 
most delicate hair, each containing blood, which was brought there to be 
aérated. It loses carbon and acquires oxygen through the medium of the de- 
composition of water ; thus giving another type of respiration, and a correspond- 
ing type of circulation. It was clear the fish could not require a double heart. 
He showed, by a drawing, that the heart of a fish was single, consisting of one 
auricle and one ventricle. From the ventricle proceeded a main trunk, passing 


artery, which went to the lungs. Mr. Turner next showed a diagram of the cir- 
culation in burman beings, exhibiting the two auricles and two ventricles of the 
heart, with the adrta or main trunk of all the arteries passing from the left ven- 
tricle, and which conveyed blood to all parts of the body for general nutrition. 
it may be asked, why had mana double heart? The answer is, because there 
was one heart for the lungs, and another for the general system. ‘The two ca- 
yities, the right auricle and right ventricle received the blood which had been 


If these holes were varnished over or stopped, the|/found. The.stones of Camac, stretching in eleven parallel lines for a distance 


of upwards of seven miles, have long excited the wonder and admiration of Eu- 
rope ; and there is not a single form of Druidical remains, of which there are not 
innumerable specimens in various states of preservation. Barrows, galgals, 


\tombeaux and sacrés, to use the French phrases, Dolmens, Menhir, Roches-aux- 


Feés, Cromlechs, Lichavens, appear to have been showered upon the soil with a 
profusion for which history assigns neither origin nor use. But while the cu- 
nosity of the stranger is intent upon the examination of these stupendous and 
inexplicable structures, he is still more amazed by the discovery that these 
Celtic temples or altars, or graves, or whatever else they may have been, are 
generally either mixed up with fragments of the feudal ages, or close in the 
neighbourhood of early Christian monuments. ‘This strange association throws 
open a large and perplexing field of inquiry Christianity seems to have pur- 
sued her tr.umphs, with bold and rapid steps, into the very recesses and last 
strongholds of that gigantic idolatory which once exercised so marvellous an in- 
fluence over the human mind ; and in some instances to have wrestled with its 
sorceries on the very spot where they were enacted. Many of the Druidical 
localities are connected by exulting tradition with the victories of the Cross ; 
and in not a few cases they are blended together and rendered identical. Thus 
there is au old Jegend, still repeated and currently received amongst the pea- 
santry, that the stones of Oarnac owe their origin to a heathan army, which 
chased St. Cornelius into the valley, because he had renounced paganisin ; 
when, being close pressed and surrounded on all sides, he had recourse to 
prayer, whereupon the whole host was petrified in their lines as they stood. 
And near the city of Lannion, there is an enarmous Menhir, between twenty 
and thirty feet in vy, ws crowned with a stone cross, and exhibiting upon the 
front the passion of Christ carved amongst the usual gross images of the Celtic 
worship. ‘This intermixture of symbols is carried out still farther in some of the 
popular superstitions, to which we shall presently refer, in which the sites of 
the Druidical faith are selected as the special theatres for the performance of 
Christian miracles. ‘ 


eH : was delayed for a tume ; and then, by rumination, it was carried back into th 
4 mouth, where it was re-masticated, on the principle of chewing the cud Tt 
A i then passed into the second stomach, in order to be acted upon by the juices,) PUrPOSes were to be fulilled by this! ‘The atmospheric air was decomposed ; 
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Of all the provinces of France, Brittany is the richest in the evidences of re-| gathered in the common apartment, and, in accordance with a curious and pa- 
ligious sentiments. The fields, the causeways, the streets, the mountains, are) thetic superstition, they leave some meat upon a table as they retire from the 
starred with churches, chapels, crosses, images, expiatory monuments, and con-| room, under the certain belief that the dead will return to the scene of their 
secrated chapters. A notion was entertained on the return of the Bourbons, of, household affections to partake of the anniversary repast. 
restoring the road-side crosses that had been demolished during the revolution ;|_ It is in this enchanted ground you hear from the lips of the peasantry, a thou- 
but it was found that the reconstruction of the crosses at the cross-roads in Fin-| sand legends about the Round Table ; until at last you get so accustomed to 
isterre alone would cost no less than 1,500,000 francs, and the intention was of| the famous to the the 
course abandoned. ‘The nation could not afford to indulge in so expensive a) Yapronounceabie old poetry, that you would not be very inuch surprised If some 
luxury ; but the piety of the Bretons, fortunately, did not in of such’ to Ker pet thaw on the 
suggestive helps. It had successfully resisted too many shocks, and survived Dighway was In the chateau of Nerduet that King hur Held & magni- 
tae teck Soe ait to require the acres of tinse! Virgins, and Saints) ficent court, surrounded by the flower of his chivalry. Lancelot, Tristan, Ywain, 
twice crucified in the agonies of village art. , and the rest; with his fair Queen Gwenare’han and the beautiful Brangwain. 
The sanguinary agents of the revolution had tough work to do in this sturdy| The old chateau is gone, but a moderate one stands in its place, and the name 
province. ‘The struggle in Brittany petween the guillotine and the unlettered, ‘and all the memories associated with it are still reverently preserved. By the 
faith of the people was long and obsfnate. The Bretons clung to their religion “4Y, the Breton antiquaries are very angry with us for changing the name of 
with unexampled fidelity, until they wearied the guillotine with victims. There pra as 
was no employment of physical force, no resistance ; the population were calm) logy 1s lost; and for altering brangwatn mn ngier. e reproach is pr 
and mer Every con's mind was made up to ln and, with a few, bably just enough ; but in their zeal to appropriate Arthur and his court all to 
insignificant exceptions, the inhabitants of Basse Bretagne were inaccessible to themselves, they insist upon burying his Majesty in the isle of Agalon or Ava- 
the terrors or the seduction of power. Throughout the whole of that memora- lon, near this chateau, instead of allowing him to repose in the island of that 
ble season of carnage they remained, as one of their graphic historians describes In our — We 
them, on their knees with clasped hands; an attitude which they kept to the, give Up the etymology of the incontinent queen, It they will only leave us the 
end, till the clotted knife fell fri the hands of their executioners. The priests bones of the king. [his Breton island, we may add, was the favourite resort 
and the people were true to each other to the last extremity. In vain the re-| Of Morgain, celebrated in the chronicles as a fairy and sister of Merlin the en- 
publican committees pronounced the penalty of death against the minister who} Chanter, but who was in reality a renowned priestess of the Druids. 
should celebrate any of the functions of the church. In vain they destroyed the}, It is here also, in this storied Brittany, that we tread upon the sites of many 
edifices of public worship : ‘1 will pull down your belfries,” exclaimed the fa-| fearful tragedies and strange deeds narrated by Froissart and Monstrelet, and 
mous Jean-Bon-Saint-André to the maire of a village, “in order that you may others : Beaumanoir, where Fontenelle de Ligueur used to disembowel young 
have no more objects to recall you to the superstitions of past times.” “ You) girls to warm his feet in their blood ;—Carree, where they show the mysteri- 
must leave us the stars, and we can see them farther off,” was the memorable] ious pits in which a Duke of Bretagne hid the golden cradle of his son ;—Guil- 
reply of the enlightened peasant. | lac, where the Combat of the Thirty took place, that extraordinary fight towards 
A single instance, recorded by Souvestre, will sufficiently illustrate the in-| ithe close of which Geoffrey de Blois replied to Robert de Beaumanoir, when, 
trepid devotion of priests and people. At Crozon al! the churches were demo-| exhausted by wounds and faint with thirst, he asked fora respite to obtain a 
lished ; the priests, tracked day and night, could not find a solitary spot to offer jdrink, “ Boy de ton sang, ta soif se passera ;"’— the old Chateau of Kertaouarn, 
up the mass in security ; the villages were filled with soldiers. In this extre-| with its portcullis yet gaping, and its dripping dungeons still exhibiting the 
mity, how did they contrive to perform the offices of religion, to baptize the) enormous beam loaded with rings to which the seigueur used to chain his pri- 
new-born, to marry the affianced? Listen! ; | soners, where the whistling of the winds in the subterranean passages is be- 


“ Midnight sounds ; a flickering light rises at a distance on the sea: the tinkle! lieved to be the moaning of the souls of the unshrived comers who return to their 
g oe the Chateau de la Roche, where the lord of Khe 


of a bell is heard half lost in the murmur of the waves. Instantly fr ; 


om every) desperate work at sunset ; lord 
creek, rock, and sinuosity of the beach, long black shadows are scen gliding) found the Constable du Guesclin carving a boar into portions for his neigh- 
across the waters. These are the boats of the fishermen freighted with men,| 


*||bours ;—and the Square in Dinan, where the same constable fought Thomas of 
women, children, and the aged of both sexes, who direct their course towards) Canterbury for entrapping his brother during a temporary truce ;—and the 
the open sea, all steering to the same point. The bell now grows louder, the! /Church of St. Sauveur, where his proud heart is preserved, after having run 
light becomes more distinct, and at last the object that has drawn this multitude) more hazards, dead and alive, than any other heart ever outlasted. 
together appears in the midst of the ocean! It is a bark, on the deck of which|) Amongst such recollections as these, the Breton peasant draws his first 
stands a priest ready to celebrate mass. Assured of having God only for a wit-|'breath. His earliest experiences are linked with the reliques of the feudal 
ness, he has convoked the neighbouring parishes to this solemnity, and the! ages. His boyhood is passed amongst ruins, dignified with awful names and 
faithful people have responded to his call. They are all upon their knees, be-| shadowy histories. His life is elevated and saddened by them. He steps in 
tween the sea rolling heavily beneath, and the heavens above darkened with'|the daylight mournfully amongst them, and he shudders and cowers as he 
clouds !"’ ||passes them at night. He has no books, no social intercourse, except amongst 
Can any one imagine a more striking spectacle! Night, the billows, two |people like himself, and then only upon occasions that admit of no play of the 
thousand heads bent lowly round the man standing over this abyss, the chants) social feelings. ‘This 1s exactly the man to be affected by the vague terrors of 
of the holy office, and, between each response, the awful menaces of the sea! solitude ; to see weira faces in the woods; to track the demons of the storm in 
murmuring like the voice of God! ‘che clouds on the mountain tops ; to hear the shrieks of the wandéring spirits ; 
It isa natural sequence that a strong attachment, amounting almost to infa- to believe implicitly in omens and presages, and supernatural visitations, The 
tuation, should exist between pastors and their flocks who have suffered so much ‘church seizes him up in his dreamy fears, and completes his subjugation. His 
in common: and this attachment, as might be expected, is not unfrequently| Whole existence is one long superstition. 
heightened into fanaticism on the partof the people. ‘The Breton priesis occu-'| ‘The Bretons believe, with Pope, that “ whatever is. is best ;” and they hunt 
py the most conspicuous place in the foreground of the picture. ‘They wield! the doctrine to the extremity of fatalism. ‘They yield a passive obedience to 
an unlimited ascendancy over the confiding and sensitive population. Taken} the principles of Good and Evil. Whatever happens, either way, they ascribe 
direct from the plough, clothed in the coarsest cassocks, with heavy brogues to!|to God or the Devil. Upon questions of public policy, they neither express an 
protect his feet, and a stout stick in his hand, the devoted minister traverses! /opinion, nor feel any interest. It would be impossitie to inflame them into a 
the muddy roads and the most difficult mountain paths, at all seasons of the! |revolution about such matters. But assail thei traditional rights, and the 
year, with unflagging zeal, to carry the viaticum to the dying, or offer up pray-||whole population is in the field. The only instance in which the Bretons were 
ers for the dead. He is followed everywhere with love and awe. lis aid is,'ever known to combine for a common purpose, was when an attempt was made, 
sought at all times of calamity, and his counsel brings strength and com/ort./ when the cholera was raging, to inter those who died of that disease in detached 
His sermons possess almost divine authority, and exercise a supernatural power| cemeteries, for the preservation of the public health. The peasantry repudiated 
upon his audience. The crowd palpitate under his appeals, like the sea under) the doctrine of infection. The dead cannot kill the living, was their exclama- 
astorm. They cry aloud, weep, shriek, and fling themselves upon the earth, tion: death comes only by the will of God. Piety towards the dead is a senti- 
in that delirium of religious enthusiasm which supervenes upon the undue ex-|'ment common to all primitive communities ; but the Bretons carry it out to an 
citement of the passions to the exclusion of the reason. In all states of society,| |excess of romantic tenderness. ‘They believe that the dead are conscious of 
such exhibitions are deplorable ; but in the Breton they are at least natural and) (their locality, and that they lie in their graves hke sentient creatures listening 
sincere, and contribute, in the absence of healthier influences, to regulate and) to high mass and the supplications of their friends!“ The souls of our fathers 
control the simple morality of his life. Sometimesthey react upon the priest! dwell here,” they cried: “far away in the cemetery they will no longer hear 
himself, and convert the apostle of the frenzy into its victim. On one ocea-||the chaunts of the service, nor the intercession of relatives. This is their 
sion a poor zealot, who had probably become insane through the excitement of place: we can see their tombs from our windows: we can send our children to 
his arduous ministry, and who used to sleep at the foot of a stone cross by the pray beside them in the twilight. The ground is the property of the dead: no 
roadside through summer and winter, informed the assembled crowd that Christ’ power can take it from them, or change it for another.”’ It was with great dif- 
had appeared to him, and asked him for his left hand. ‘It is Yours, Lord,” he. ficulty the priests could persuade them that the dead were insensible to their 
answered. “ I have kept my promise,” he cried to the afirighted congregation, cares ; an innovation upon their established creed which caused them no small 
raising his left arm over his head—a stump bandaged with bloody linen fromastonishment, and sent them home troubled and perplexed with profound 
the reeking wound, and, making a semicircle in the air, flung the streaming) wonder. 
blood for ten feet round him on the heads of the people. || The isolation of the Bretons is peculiarly favourable to the nurture of such 
Notwithstanding such revolting incidents, however, the relations between! fantastic ideas. ‘Their way of life seems to keep them perpetually hovering 
the pastor and his flock are productive of important advantages in the existing) between physical and spiritual existences. They live in a sort of mental gloam- 
condition of the population. The Breton peasant has few ideas beyond those | |in’, in which real objects become converted by the imagination into inysterious 
revealed to him by religion. He is a man living within the echoes of civilisa-| phantoms, exaggerated and fearfully embellished by the terrors they inspiré. 
tion, yet far enough off not to be able to distinguish its noise. Villemarquél| Hospitality—the virtue, as it has been somewhat ecpves designated, of 
tells us that when he was making his collection of ballads, travelling through) savage life—prevails in its fullest development amongst the Bretons. The tra- 
all parts of the country, visiting the popular festivals, pardons, veillées, filerves,| veller may approach the wide-spread door with confidence, assured of a hearty 
and fairs, and mixing familiarly with the people, he found to his great astonish-|'weleome. The sight indeed of a stranger is always an event of interest to 
ment, that they were all well acquainted with their national ballads, but that not) these insulated rustics, and he is instantly seated in the place of honour to dine 
one of them could read. In this vast want of mental resources, they are thrown) |with the family. The moment he enters they offer him a piteher of cider, and 
upon their superstitions. Living apart from the rest of the world, and buried) if he refuses to drink they regard it as an insult, which they never forgive. Rank 
in their grim solitudes, they have no reunion except the church. It is their|/or money has no influence over this free and cordial reception. poorest 
spectacle. ‘The processions and religious ceremonies, the fetes, and Saints’|/man is as bounteously treated as the richest ; and, of all classes, none are so 
days, and anniversaries, fill up the void of their desires ; and to these ends, as||joyously hailed as the wandering mendicants. The moment one of these 
the pleasures and graces of the lives, the whole poetical capacity of their na-|'sips appears in sight, the whole household crowd round him to hear his budget 
ture is directed. ence, all their customs are tinged, more or less, with relini-|jof news. @ 
ous feeling. Until very recently they had no physicians amongst them; and/| The mendicant is, in fact, a very important character in Brittany. He is the 
— prayers, and offerings were resorted to in lieu of medicine. At the||carrier general of all sorts of intelligence, the Gazette des Tribuuaux of the de- 
rst indication of disease, at the solemn hour of death, and even long after the||partment : conveys letters and love messages, helps in negotiating proposals, 
grave has received its tenant, the offices of religion are invoked for help and|/sings popular songs which he frequently composes himself, for he is bard of 
consolation. The dying are soothed with candles and devotions, the dead ce-||Lower Brittany, and adds to the rest of his functions the still higher character 
lebrated in annual fétes. ‘The morrow of All Saints sees the bereaved family||of a nomade novelist. His voluminous gossip, when he gets ensconced by the 
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chimney-corner, refers to all the tittle-tattle of the country side; the miracu-||made, lame, and humpbacked, red hair and a violent squint would complete the 
lous cures, and ominous appearances ; how stay-pins may be dropped into cer-|\beaw ideal of the class. ‘The reason assigned for these peculiarities is, that the 
tain fountains, to ascertain whether their anxious owners will be marricd in the! | profession is embraced only by persons of weakly growth, although it is very 
next year ; bow a bevy of young girls gathered, for a like purpose, on a certain |difficult to conceive how such persons could perform the varied and toilsome 
bridge on St. Michael's day ; what crowds of young men came to that beauty! |offices monopolised by the craft. The tailor rarely marries, scarcely ever has 
fair, full of hope and curiosity ; and how many marriages ensued thereupon. |a house of his own, and lives abroad like the birds or the wild goats. ‘The men 
To such prattle as this, the peasants listen with delight ; but it is when the!;hold him in contempt on account of his effeminacy ; but he finds an ample com- 
mendicant relates a complete story, in all the artful pomp of circumstantial de-||pensation in theardour of the women. He seldom dines at the same table with 
tails, that they crouch round him in the winter nights, palpitating with mixed! |the men ; but when they are gone, a dozen glittering fair hands lay out a cozy 
terror and expectation, while the howling storm without, to which they assign so||repast for him. ‘The source of his influence lies in his wheedling tongue. He 
many significant meanings, imparts a savage wildness to the scene. {is an eternal chatterbox, a consummate master of the art of flattery, is au fait 
_ Souvestre gives us a specimen of these narratives, which it may not be un-||at the whole finesse of flirtation, and can coquet and coax with unfailing suc- 
interesting to transcribe. It loses, unavoidably, much of its original energy by||cess for others, although never for himself. His individual exemption on this 
being diluted from the wild imagerial Breton language intothe French ; and, score gives him a sort of license witMhe fair%ex ; fer a pretty girl may listen 
must suffer still more in our English version. But we have endeavoured to pre- |with impunity to a man so completely out of the pale of wedlock. He retails 
serve as close a verbal resemblance as the genius of our phraseology would ad-|/all the small talk and scandal of the parish ; knows all the new songs, occasion- 
mit. The mendicant begins by crossing himself, and invoking a solemn bless-'|ally contributing one of his own ; and is as full of stories, and tells them as 
ing, hoping that the young women will profit by his narrative, and then breaks at |well as the mendicant : with this difference, that the latter confines himself to 


once into the history. 


THE WINDING-SHEET. | 

There was formerly at Plouescat a young girl, called Rose-le-Fur, beautiful 
as the dawn of day, and full of spirit as a young girl should be who has just left 
her convent. | 

But bad councils had ruined her. Rose had become as unstable as a straw, 
blown about at the pleasure of the wind, dreaming only of pardons, flattery, 
and fine dresses. She was no longer seen at the church, nor at the confession-| 
al : at the hour of vespers she walked with her lovers, and, even at La Touis-| 
sant, she neglected to pray over the grave of her mother. 

God punishes the wicked, my children. Listen to the story of Rose-le-Fur,| 
of Plouescat. 

One evening, very late, she had been at a wake far from her own home, list- 
ening to the melancholy dirges round the fireside. She was alone, humming tal 
herself a song which she had just learned from a young Roscovite. She reach- 
ed the cemetery, and flew up the steps as gaily as a bird in May. 

At that instant, the clock struck twelve! But the young girl thought only: 
of the handsome Roscovite, who had taught herthe song. She made no sign| 
of the cross ; she murmured no prayer for those who slept beneath her feet ; 
she traversed the holy place with the hardihood of an infidel. 


She was already opposite the door of the church, when, throwing her eyes) 


around her, she saw that over every tomb was spread a white sheet, held at the, 
four corners by four black stones. She stopped. At this moment she was be- 
side the grave of her mother. But instead of feeling a holy fear, possessed by| 
a demon stooped, seized the winding-sheet which covered the grave, and, 
carried it with her to her own house. 

She went to bed, and her eyes were soon closed ; but a horrible dream con-| 
vulsed her slumbers. 

She thought she was lying in acemetery. A tomb was open before her, from 
which a skeleton hand was thrust out, and a voice cried, Give me back my wind-| 
img-shect ! give me back my winding-sheet ! and at the same time she felt her- 
self drawn towards the tomb by an invisible power. 

She awoke with a shriek. ‘Three times she slept, and three times she had the} 
same dream. 

When morning came, Rose-le-Fur, with terror in her heart and eyes, ran to) 
the rector,* and related to him all that had happened. 

She made her confession, and wept over her feult, for she felt then that she! 
had sinned. ‘The rector was a true apostle, good to the poor, and mild of; 
speech. He said to her, “‘ Daughter, you have profaned the tomb ; this even- 
ing, at midnight, go to the cemetery, and restore the winding-sheet to the place 
from whence you took it.” i 

Poor Rose began to weep. All her boldness was gone ; but the rector said, 
“* Be of good courage ; I shall be in church praying for you ; you will hear my 
voice near you.” 

The young girl promised to do as the priest desired her. When night came, 
at the appointed hour, she repaired to the cemetery. Her limbs trembled be- 
neath her,’ and everything seemed to be in a whirl before her eyes. As she, 
entered, the moon was suddenly obscured, and the clock struck twelve ! 

For some moments all was silent. Then the rector said, with a loud voice,’ 
“ Daughter where are you! ‘T'ake courage, I am praying for you ?”’ 

‘“* T am beside the tomb of my mother,”’ answered a feeble voice in the dark- 
ness ; “ father, abandon me not !”” 

All was again silent. ‘Take courage, I am praying for you !”’ repeated the 
priest, with a loud voice. : 

“ Father, I see the tombs opening, and the dead rising!” This time the 
voice was so weak, that you might have believed it came from a great dis-, 


temce, 

» ‘Take courage !” repeated the riest. 

Father ! father !”’ more and more faintly, “they are 
spreading their winding-sheets over the tombs. Father, abandon me not !”’ 

“ Daughter, I am praying for you. What do you see ?” 

Po see the tomb of my mother, who is rising. She comes! she comes ! Fa-| 
er” 

The priest bent forward to listen ; but he could only catch a remote and in- 
explicable murmur. All of a sudden a cry was heard ; a great noise, like that 
of a hundred grave-stones falling together ; then ali was silent. 

The rector threw himself on his knees, and prayed with all his soul, for his 
heart was filled with terror. 

The next day they sought in vain for Rose-le-Fur. Rose-le-Fur never ap- 

again. 


MORAL. 
Thus, young men and maidens, may this history serve you as a warning. Be 
ious towards God, and love your parents ; for punishment always overtakes 
light heads and bad hearts. ” 

The general character of these recitations may be gathered from this exam- 
ple ; but, to make the illusions perfect, we want the agitated group of frighten- 
ed women and children, clinging to each other round the flickering fire, and the 
earnest pantomime and solemnly inflected voice of the tattered man, whose at- 
titudes and accents fill them with such speechless fear. 

But the mendicant, prominent as the part is which he plays onthese occasions 
is eclipsed in importance and popularity by an individual indigenous to Brittany, 
whose multiplex labours and versatile capacity entitle himto a separate and 
distinguished niche in the portrait-gallery of her historical characters. This 
individual is no other than the tailor : but such a tailor as was never dreamt of 
in May-fair or realized in Bond-street. 

The Breton tailor is a complicated man in mind and person. Generally cross- 


* The Breton name for the cure of a parish. 


'|stories as melancholy as his own life, while those of the tailor, better suited to 


his peculiar functions, are all glee and sunshine. Ina word, the tailor is the 
scandalous chronicle, and high minister of the love affairs of his district. 

He is atthe height of his inspiration when he is charged witha negotiation 
of marriage : an undertaking which is usually managed through his agency. 
If he meets a magpie on his way, he quickens his steps, for it is considered an 
ill omen. His first object is to see the young lady alone. He opens with some 
indifferent topic—the weather, the crops, the state of the sky ; perhaps he hits 
upon the stars ; then, naturally enough compares them to her eyes ; and so 
contrives to bring about the delicate question with the address of an accom- 
jplished diplomatist. When he succeeds in obtaining her consent, he applies to 
‘her parents, and a day is settled when he brings the lover to the house, accom- 
|pamed by his nearest relative. ‘This is called asking leave. ‘The young peo- 
ple retire to one end of the house, while the old ones are aims the prelimi- 
naries at the other, the tailor vibrating like a pendulum between them. At last 


||the lovers are summoned to the table, where they eat with the same knife, 


drink out of the same glass, and indulge in white bread, wine, and brandy. A 
day is then appointed for the assembling of the two families at the house of the 
young lady ; this is called velladen, or the view. At this preliminary meeting 
they are all dressed in their holiday suits. ‘Great preparations are made in the 
jhouse. The tables and benches are highly polished ; the drawers left haif 
open with premeditated carelessness to display a large stock of household linen ; 
pieces of bacon are hung up profusely in the chimney ; the horses, if there be 
any, are paraded ; all the plate that can be mustered up is ostentatiously exhibit- 
ed ; and everything is done to give the bride an appearance of wealth, although, 
in most cases, the majority of these luxurious equipments are borrowed for the 
occasion. At last the young man arrives : he steps over the farm with an air of 
business ; examines everything with his own eye ; and then enters upon the 
question of property. ‘The parents drive as hard a bargainas theycan. If 
the result of the negociation, however, should happen not to fall in with his 
expectations—that is to say, if they do not come up to his price—all he has to 
do is to enter the house, draw a brand from the fire,, and place it across the 
hearth. By this action he indicates his intention of relinquishing the alliance 

On the other hand, if the terms be agreed upon, the ceremonial is proceeded 
with at the end ofa stipulated period, with extraordinary pomp and circum- 
stance. Eight days before the wedding, the bride and bridegroom invite 
their friends to a feast. ‘The mode of invitation is curious. The young couple, 
forming separate processions, with white wands, accompanied by their brides- 
men and bridesmaids, proceed to the houses of the persons they intend to 
invite, and stopping opposite to the door, pronounce a regular speech, in 
which they engage them to the merry-making, —— at the same time 
the name of the innkeeper who is to furnish the dinner. This speech, which 
iseems to be an affair of inflexible tradition, is frequently interrupted by prayers 
and signs of the cross. At last the wedding-day arrives; and now the hittle 
tailor, elevated to the summit of his multifarious functions, assumes the office 
of arimeur. He approaches the house of the lady, followed by the friends of 
the bridegroom, ard is met on the threshold by the rimeur of the opposite side. 
Here a long inflated dialogue takes place between the bards, which ends by the 
admission of the expectant lover to the house. After this they go to the Mai- 
rie, and then tothe church. The bridal repast is often attended by five or six 
hundred persons. The bridegroom sings a tristful song, which is succeeded by 
a similar wail from the lady. ‘These songs are called complaintes, and the bur- 
then of them is the leave-taking of their single lives. These wild rhapsodies 
throw a shade of melancholy over the company, and even draw tears from their 
eyes: the effects of them 1s described as being singularly touching. But the 
sensation does not last long. The effects of the wine and cider = to be 
felt, flushing the checks and unloosening the tongues of the party. Dinner is 
over, the patriarch of the assembly rises, and the guests all stand uncovered and 
responed to his solemn grace. ‘This is followed by a dance, riotous, furious 
like a whirlwind of leaves in a storm, like a frantic dance of Indians under the 
maddening spell of a retent victory. The bride and the bridegroom are then 
conducted to their chamber; and, by an ancient and strange custom of the 
country, two watchers are appointed to sit up with them all night. 

The majority of these regular contracts are matters of calculation, into which 
love never enters. And it is perhaps for this very reason, that the Bretons are 
famous for improvident marriages. Ina country where wedlock is thus openly 
ratified by prudential considerations, it is not to be wondered at that the poor, 
who cannot reach the desiderated test, should often be found 
ly into the opposite extreme. Besides, there is no surveillance in the way of 
social opinion to warn them against the consequences ; no status to be main- 
tained ; no Mrs. Grundy to propitiate or outvie. The Breton is luckily ex- 
empt from all the ordinary responsibilities of domestic indiscretion. He never 
stops to think about the danger of increasing the population, Political economy 
is as great an enigmato him as the balance of Europe. He never thinks of a 
provision for a family: to do him justice, he never thinks about a provision for 
himself. He often marries without a bed; sometimes without a house to put 
one in; and it is not at all an uncommon occurrence for him to borrow the nuptial 
couch from some compassionate friend. But what of that? He is safe in the 
eternal justice, the clemency, the protection of Heaven. What is the use of 
human foresight, he argues, when he has the providence of God ! 


These marriages of the very poor are altogether unique. No country in the 
world furnishes a parallel to them. ‘The most extraordinary feature in them is 
that the peasant not only marries without a penny in his pocket, but the happy- 
miserable couple invite al] the surrounding families to the marriage festival ; and 
what is more wonderful still, the greater the number of visiters the better en- 
abled is the host to provide them with a becoming banquet. The solution of 
the difficulty is obvious enough. Every guest is a contributor to the feast. 
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from the Almighty. 
charge of the child, it is received arnongst them in common. 


and the rest watch over it, and tend it, hour by hour, alternately. 
variable usage of the nurse, when she takes her turn, to make the sign of the 
cross, and sprinkle the linen with holy water. 
fancy is associated with pious feelings, and fenced round by gracious safeguard 
Nobody passes a woman carrying a child without exclaiming “ God bless you ! 
If this salutation be omitted, the mother thinks you have thrown an evil eye 
Even inveterate hatreds are disarmed by this tender cus- 
tom, and a man’s most implacable enemy will never strike him while he has 4) i. hook? that book that will be read, translated, and read agin all over 


child in his arms. 


upon her offspring. 


(Remainder next week.) 


THE FLOWER OF ALBERMIS. 


For the Anglo American. 


No cloud obscures the beauty of the sky, 

But all is radiant to my upward eye, 

And stars above their vigils keep, 

Like angels’ eyes, seen in the poet’s sleep. 
Come gaze abroad with wonder and delight, 
And mark the calmness of this glorious night— 
The soft still beauty of the mystic power, 
That clings around this solemn midnight hour. 
Dear Edith, ‘twas on such a night as this, 
That she, the lovely flower of Albermis, 

She who was reared with tenderness and care, 
Breathed her low vows upon the baliny air ; 
And he, the winner of her trusting heart, 
Who soon was from her gentle side to part, 
Did all his passion wildly to her tell ; 

Alas ! she “ loved not wisely, but too well!” 


I see them now beneath those spreading trees ; 
Her sunny hair is floating on the breeze, 

Her large, soft eyes are fixed upon the ground, 
As if they there some lasting grace had found ; 
Her lips are parted and her cheeks are bright, 
With Love’s first flush of tender, pure delight ; 
While gently he supports her in his arms, 

And gazes fondly on her blushing charms. 


Noble and graceful ; joyous, kind and free, 
And eagle-eyed, and lion-hearted he : 

Yet, he could give his every thought to love, 
And vow to heaven, no time its power could move ! 
And so they stood, as the sweet hours flew fast, 
Like some fair picture of the dreamy past! 
They loved the stars, and oh, he loved to trace 
Their shadowy beaming on her gentle face ; 
And so they stood, and he was teaching her, 
With those bright spheres of beauty to confer— 
And soft he said, “ lift up thy lovely eyes, 

And look abroad upon the gleaming skies 

In all their starry beauty !—dearest, see— 

So flash thine eyes when they are turned on me ; 
And now, I vow by them, and by that heaven, 
That the pure love which thou to me hast given, 
Like vedi gem of almost piercing light, 

Its depths shall cheer my spirit’s darkest night ; 
And thismy love, tho’ hopeless it may be, 

Is deep and troubled as the stormy sea '}’ 
They parted, Edith,—but I will not tell 

The wild emotion of that first farewell ; 
Enough to say, that mingling in the strife, 
And many changes of this worldly life, 

He soon forgot her, and the lovely star, 

That glowed still bright and beautiful afar. 
Look, Edith mine ! there is the same star now, 
By which he registered his hapless vow ; 

See, Edith dear ! ‘tis risen up on high, 

And beams alone upon the midnight sky. 

* And does she love him yet!” I hear thee ask— 
Give not to me the sadly trying task! 

No, sister of my soul, gies not part 

The sacred curtains of her guarded heart. 

Her step is lightsome as it was of yore, 

Her sinile, tho’ fainter, lovely as before : 

Her childlike mirth, her wild and fairy-glee, 
Have gone like shadows from the twilight sea, 
And she is visionary, yet most kind, 

Ana sheds around the glories of her mind! 


Sweet Edith, do not love, for oh thy heart 

Like hers, might with its mirthful feelings part : 
And it is iat to see a heart so young, 

Cease suddenly the bird-like notes it sung ; 
And like the harp—which breezes sweep along, 
Sings evermore a sad and solemn song. 


Boston, Mass. Aug, 4. 1843, 


Some bring wine, some linen, others honey, corn, and even money. Thus a 
liberal supply is scrambled together, and the utinost hilarity prevails. The com- 
pany are always dressed in their gayest attire, attracted by the dance and the | 
There are frequently no less than three hundred people assembled a 
these joint-stock bridals ; and it often happens that the contributions they far- 
nish constitute the sum total of the worldly goods with which the new-married 
pair begin housekeeping ! 

Nor does this general sympathy end here. When a young woman of this class 
is about to become a mother, presents pour in upon her from all sides ; especi- 
ally from others similarly circumstanced. 
mothers-expectant of the neighbourhood. 
event, surrounded by many touching details. 
angel from heaven, and all the mothers present offer their breasts in successio 
regarding the sanctifying contact of the new-born lips as a happy portent. 
the mother dies, the child is adopted by all the other mothers. 
lects one to whom he confides it, and she receives the sacred charge as a boon 
If they are too poor for any one of them to take the sole 
One lodges it 

It is the in 


It is a sort of festival amongst the 
The birth itself is a solemn religious 
The infant is looked upon as an 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE CLOCKMAKER.’ 
{Second Notice.) 
We last week publishe#some pleasant extracts from our friend the Clock- 


| THE ATTACHE, OR SAM SLICK IN ENGLAND. 


maker—we bey pardon, trom “the Hovourable Mr. Slick, Aitaché of the 


American Legation to the Court of Saint Jimses’' Victoria”—and we had 
‘|hoped on this occasion to have introsuced him formally to our readers. But 
he is not in a humour toadmit of these small ceremonials. Dickens, it ap- 
\pears, has put his dander up, and he has taken Cooper's hint, and comes in * a 
joilligerent’ humour. In proof, we will refer to a scene on board the packet, 
just before landing, where a hint was given him by Mr. Poker that he was not 

lexactly in the right temper to visit England :— 
“+ What is the temper,’ he replied, with much warmth, that they visit us 


| 
The priest Ba int Look at Dickens ; westhere evera man made so much of, except La 


‘Fayette’ And who was Dickens! Not a Frenchman thatis a freind to us, 
‘not a native that has a claim onus ; not a colonist, who, though English by 
‘name is still an American by birth, six of one and half a dozen of t other, and 


’ therefore a kind of half-breed brother. No! he was a cussed Britisher ; and 
what is wus, a British author : and yet, because he was a man of genius, be- 


cause genius has the ‘tarnal globe for its theme, and the world for its home, 


hiag with in- 
Everything connected x ‘jand mankind for its readers, aud bean t a ciuzen of this state or that state, but 
+> /@ native of the univarse, why we welcomed him, and feas'ed him, and leveed 


him and, escorted him, and cheered him, and honoured him, did he honour us! 
|What did he say of us when he returned! Read his book. No, dou't reed 
|his book, for it tante worth readin’. Mas he said one word of all that reception 


Europe—hes he said one word of that recepuon! Answerme that, will you ? 
||Darned the word, his memory was bad ; he lost ut over the tafrail when he was 
isea-sick. But his note-book was safe under Jock and key, and pigs in New 
York, and the chap the rats eatin jail, and the rough man trom Kentucky, and 
| the entire raft of galls emprisoned in one night, and the spittin’ boxes and all 
that stuff, warn t trusted to memory, it was noted down, and printed. Bat it 
‘\tante no matter. Let any man give me any sarce in England, about my country, 
‘jor not give me the riyht po-sition i society, as Attache 10 our Legation, and, 
‘as Cooper says, l'li become belligerent, too, I will, | snore. I can snoff a can- 
‘die witn a pistol as fast as you can light it ; hang up an orange, and Il first 
peel it with ball and then quarter it. Heavens ! I'lilet daylight dawn through 
some o' their jackets, | know. * Jube, you infarnal black scoundrel, you odori- 
| ferous nigger, what's that you've gut there 1’ * An apple, massa.’ * Take off 
your cap and put thet apple on your head, then stand sideways by that port- 
‘hole, ant hold steady, or you might stand a smart chance to have your wool 
carded, that’s all.’ Then taking a pistol out of the side-pocket of his mack- 
intosb, he deliberately walked over to the ocher side of the deck, and examin- 
ied his priming. * Good heavens, Mr. Siick !’ said I in great alarm, * what 
|are you about 1’ * f am goin’,’ he said with the greatest coolness, but at the 
||same time with equal sternness, ‘to bore a hole through that epple, Sir.’ * For 
shame! Sir,’ I said. * How can you think of such a thing! Suppose you 
'|were to miss your shot, and kill that unfortunate boy !' * I won't suppose no 
isuch thing, Sir, I can't miss it. I couldn't miss it if Iwas to try. Hold your 
||head steady, Jube—and if I did, it’s no great matter The onsarcumeised Ama- 
||likite ain’t worth over three hundred doslars at the furthest, that’s a fact ; and 
|tne way he'd pyson a shark ain’t no matier. Are you ready, Jube!’ * Yes, 
|massa.’ ‘ You shall do no such thing, Sir,’ I said, seizing bis arm with both 
hands. ‘If you attempt to shoot at that apple, I shali hold nu further in- 
“tercourse with you. You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Sir.’ * Ky ! massa,’ 
said Jube, * let him fire, Sar; he no hurt Jube ; he no foozle de hair. I isn’t 
|,one mossel afeered. He often do it, jiss to keep him hand in, Sar. Massa 
‘most a grand shot, Sar. He take off de ear ob de squirrel soslick, he neber 
_ miss it, tli he go scratchin’ his head. Let him appel hab ic massa.’ ‘ Oh, yes,’ 
joad Mr. Slick, * he is a Christian is Jube, he is as good as a white Britisher : 
| same flesh, only a leetle, jist a leetie darker ; blood, only not quite so old, ain’t 
| |guite so much tarter on the bottle es a lord’s has ; oh tim and a Britisher is 
alone brother—oh by all means— 
Him fader’s hope—him mudder'’s joy, 

j Him darlin little nigger boy. 
|| You'd better cry over him, hadn't you. Buss him, call him brother, hug 
him, give him the ‘ Abolitioa’ kiss, write an article on slavery, like Dickens ; 
jmarry him to a white gall to England, get hima saint’s darter with a good 
‘tortin, and we'll soon see whether her father wasa talkin’ cant or no, about 
niggers, Cuss ‘em, let any o’ these Britishers give me slack, and I'll give ‘em 
|cranberry for their goose, I know. I’d jump right down their throat with spurs 
and gallop their sarce out.’ 

We have not often stumbled on a more pithy description of Tories, Whigs, 
- Radicals, than Mr. Slick has recorded from the lips of ** an old critter to 

alifax :— 

** He said he could tell a man’s politicks by his shirt. ‘A Tory, Sir,’ said 
he, for he was a pompious old man was old Biue-Nose ;‘ a Tory, Sir,’ said he, 
‘isa gentleman every inch of him, stock lock, and barrel ; and he puts a 
clean frill shirt on every day. A Whig, Sir,’ says he, ‘isa gentleman every 
other inch of him, end he puts ao onfrilied one on every other dey. A Redi- 
cal, Sir, ain’t no gentleman atall, and he only puts one on of a Sunday. But 
‘|a Chertist, Sir, is a loafer ; he never puts one on till the old one won't hold to- 
gether no longer, and drops off in pieces.’ ” 

The Attache, on his arrival, of course paid a visit to Abednego Layman, the 
American Minister—* ihe Soc: olager,” as he calls him. Perhaps our readers 
may desire to know what is a £ocdolager :— 

“ The Socdolager is the President of the lakes—he is the whale of the in- 
tarnal seas—the Indgians worshipped him once on a time, as the king of fishes. 
He lives in great state in the deep waters, does the old boy, and he don’t often 
show himseif. I never see’d him myself, nor any one that ever had sot eyes on 
him ; but the old Indgians have seed him and know him well. He won't take 
no bait, will the Socdolager ; he can’t be caught, no how you can fix it, he is so 
‘tarnal knowin’, and he can’t be speared nother, for the moment he sees aim 
taken, he ryles the water and is out of sightin notime. He can take in whole 
shoals of others h sself tho’ at a mouthful. He’s a whapper, that’s a fact. I 
call our Minister here * the Socdolager,’ for our diplomaters were never known 
to be hooked once yet, and actilly beat ell nator’ for knowin’ the souadins, 
smellin’ the bait, givin’ the dodge, or rylin’ the water ;so no soul can ste 
thro’ it but themselves. Yes, he is ‘ a Socdolager,’ or a whale among dzplo- 
maters.”” 

A account of the visit will remind the reader of recent events at Ox - 
ford :— 

“ «Sam Slick,’ sais he, ‘as I’m alive. Well, how do you do, Mr. Slick! I 
am "nation glad to see you, | affection you as a momber of our legation. | feel 
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kinder proud to have the first |. terary man of our great nation as my Attaché.’||scratch his head and stare at that, for aspace. He'll hum and haw a little to 
* Your knowledge of human natur (* added to your's of voft sawder,’ sais I,) get breath, for he never thought of that afore, since he grow’d up ; but he’s 
‘ will raise our great nation, I guess, in the scale o’ European estimation.’ He no fool, | can tell you, and he li out with his mould, run an answer and be ready 
is as sensitive as a skinned cel, is Layman, and he winced at that poke at his) for you innotime. He’ll say, ‘ They don’t require none, Sir. They have 1o 
soft sawder like any thing, and puckered a little about the mouth, but he didn't |;eduncant population. They are an outlet themselves.’ Sais you, * | wasu't 
vay nothin’, he only bowed. He was a Unitarian preacher once, was Abednego, | talking of an outlet for population, for France or provinces nother. 1 was talk- 
but he swapt preachin’ for politics, and a good trade he made of it too ; thav's, Ing of an outlet for the clever men, for the onquiet ones, for the fiery spirits. 
a fact. ‘A great change.’ sais I, ‘ Abednego, since you was preachin’ to |‘ For that, Sir,” be will say, * they have the local patronage.’ * Oh !"sais you, 
Connecticut and I wes a vendin’ of clocks to Nova Scotia, ain't it? Who'd ‘| warn’t aware, 1 beg pardon, | have been absent some time, as long as twenty 
a thought then, you'd a been “ a Socdolager,” and me your * pi ot fish,” eh |’ days or perhaps twenvy-five, there must have been great changes, since | left. 
It was a raw spot, that, and I always touched him on it for fun. ‘ Sam,’ said {¢ The garrison,’ sais you. ‘Js English,’ seis he. * The armed ships in the 
he, and his face fell like an empty puss, when it gets a few cents put intoeach |harbour ” * English.’ * The governor and his secretary !’ * English.” * The 
eend on it, the weight makes it grow twice as long in a minute. * Sam,’ said principal officer of customs end principal part of his deputies!’ * English. 
he, * don’t call me that are, except when we are alone here, that’s a good * The commissariat and the staff!’ * English.’ * ‘The dockyard people ! * Eng- 
soul; not that 1 am proud, for] am a true Republican ;’ and he put his hand lish.’ * The postmaster ginerel '’ * English.’ * What, English 1” sais you, and 
on his heart, bowed and smiled handsum, * but these people will make a nick- look all surprise, as if youdidn’t know. * I thought be was a colonist, seein’ 
name of it, and we shell never hear the last of it ; that’s a fact. We must |the province pays so much for the mails.’ ‘ No,’ he'll say, * not now ; we have 
respect ourselves, afore others will respect us. You onderstand don’t you" ijist sent and English one over, for we find its a good thing that.’ * One word 
* Oh, don’t J,’ sais 1, * that’sall? I:'s only bere I talks this way, because we |More,’ sais you; ‘and I have done. If your army officers out there, get leave 
are at home now ; but I can’t help a thinkin’ how strange things do turn up jf absence. do you stop their pay !’ * No.’ + Do you sarve nauve colonists the 
sometimes. Do you recollect, when I heard you a-preaching’ about Hope a-| Same way 1 * No, we stop half their salaries. * Exactly,’ sais you, * make 
pitchin’ of ber tent ona hill? By gosh, it struck me then, you’d pitch your them feel the diflerence. Always make a nigger feel he is a migger, or he'll 


tent high seme day ; you did it beautiful.’ * * * Hope,’ sais he,* is the get sassy, you may depend.” — 
attribute of a Chistian, Slick, for he hopes beyond this world ; but | changed | We are accustomed, and we think not unreasonably, to admire our country 
on principle.’ * Well,’ sais J, * ] changed on in erest ; now if our great nation life ; notsothe Attache :— 
is backed by principal and interest here, I guess its credit is kinder well ‘* Here,’ said Mr. Slick, * is an invitation for you and me, and minister to 
built.’” go and visit Sir Littleeared Bighead, down to Yorkshire. You can go if you 


Mr. Slick found time hang heavily on Lis hand. He cowplains bitter'y of like, anc for once. p’raps it’s worth goin’ to see how these chaps first kill tine, 
our late hours and nothing to do :— |aud then how ume kills them in turn. Evatiu’, drinkin’, sleepin’, growlin’, iow- 

* You can’t get out a bed afore twelve, in winter, the days is so short, and lin’, and huntin’ kills time ; and gout, apoplexy, dispepsy, and blue devils kills 
the fires ain't made, or the room dusted, or the breakfast can't be got, or sum- them.’ ” ; ; ; 
thin’ of another. And if you did, what's the use? There is no one to talk) A stwor-ree” is a picture to the life :—_ 
to, and books only weaken your understandin’, as water does bravdy. They | “I wish to gooduess you'd go to a Swoi-ree oncet, Squire, jist oncet—a 
make you let others guess for you, ins ead of guessin’ for yourself. Sarvants grand let off, one that’s upper crust and rael jam. It’s worth seein’ oncet jist 
spile your habits here, and books spile your mind. 1 wouldn't swap ideas with as a show, I tell you, for you have no more notion of it than acbild. All 
any man. J make my own opinions, as | used to do my own clocks ; and j Halifax, if it was swept up clean and shook out imto a room, woulda’t make 
find they are trver than other men’s. The Turks are cussed heavy. they have||one swoi-ree. I have been to three to-night, end all on "em was mobs—iegu- 
people to dance for 'em ; the English are wus, for they hire people to think for lar mobs. * * My first party to-night was a couversation one ; that Is for them 
‘em. Never read a book, Squire, always think fer yourself. Well, arcer ‘that could talk ; as tor me | couldn't talk a bit, and all | could think was, ‘how 
breakfast, it’s on hat and coat, ombrella in hand, (don't never forget that, for infarnal hot it is!’ * * * Very good, Mr. Stick. Let me intioduce you to 
the rumatiz, like the perlice, is always on the look out here, tograb bold of a ,’ they are whipt off in the current, and | don’t see "em egain vo more. 
feiler,) and go somewhere where there is somebody or another, and smoke, and * A beautiful show ot flowers, Madam, at the garden: they are all in full blow 
then wash it down with a sherry-cobler ; (the drinks aiu’t good here ; they vvw. The rhododendron bad a tooth pulled when she was asleep.’ * Please 
hante no variety in them nother ; no white-nose, apple-jack, stone wall, chain- to lect me pass. Sir.’ ‘ With ail my heart, Miss, if | could ; but I can’t move ; 
lightning. rail-road, hail-storm-ginsling-talabogus, switchel-flip, gum-ticklers, ‘f 1 could I would down ow the carpet, and you should walk over me. ‘Take 


phlem-cutrers, juleps, skate-iron, cast-steel, cock-tail, or nothin’, but the heavy care of your feet, Miss, | am off of mine. Lord bless me! what's this’ why 
as I am a livin’ sinner, it’s half her freek hiched on to my coat button. Now [ 


stupid black fat porter.)” 
That magic word “dinner” introduces us toa lively description of a dinner ‘know what the scream meant.’ * How ¢o you do Mr. Slick? When did you 
party :— come!’ ‘Why I came—' he is turned round, and shoved outo’ heern.’ 
* Xanthian marbles attue Bruish Museum are quite wonderful; got into his 


“ Folks are up to the notch here when dinner is in question, that’s a fact, fat, 
gouty, broken-winded, and foundered as they be. It’s rap, rap, rap, for twenty 
minutes at the door, and in they come, one arter the other, as fast as the  sar- 
vants can carry up their names. Cuss them sarvants ! it takes seven or eight 
of ’em to carry a man’s name up stairs, they are so awful lazy, and so shocking 
full of porter.” 


throat, ibe coctor turned him upside down, stood him on his head, and out it 
jcame-—his own tunnel was \oo small.’ *Oh, Sir, you are cuttin’ me.’ * Me, 
‘Miss! Where had I the pleasure of seein’ you before, | never cut a lady in 
imy life, couldn’t do sorude a thing. Havent the honour to recollect you.’ 
\|*Oh, Sir, take it away, it cuts me.’ Poor thing, she is distrecied, | don’t won- 


It is difficult to say which is best, Sam's sense or nonsense. The following \der. She's drove crazy, though J think she must have been mad to come here 
is a hint toa Colonial Secretary at Downing Street :— jat all ° Your hat, Sir.’ *Oh that cussed French hatis i? Weill, the rim is 

« Your long acquaintance with the provinces, and familiar intercourse with |as stiff and av sharp asa cleaver, that’s a fact, 1 don’t wonder it cat you.’ 
the people,’ sais he,‘ must have made you quite at home on all colonial topics ° * Eddis’s pictur—capital painting, fell out of the barge, and was drowned.’ 
‘I hidegihe so once,’ sais I ; ‘ but I don't think so now no more, Sir.’ * Why 4 Having been beat on the shillin’ ducy ; they will atiack him on the fourpence, 
how is that’ saishe. ‘ Why, Sir,’ sais J, * you can hold a book so near your and thunbie rgg him out of that.’ * They say Sugden is in town—hung in a 
eyes as not to be able to read a word of it ; hold it off further, and get the jvad light a' the Temple Charch.'——* Who is that! * Lady Fobus ; paired 
right focus, and you can read beautiful. Now the right distance to see a co off tur the Session ; Brod:e operated.'—— Lady Frances ; got the Life Guards ; 
lony, and know all about it, is England. Three thousand miles is the righ’ there will be a division to might..——* That's Sam Stick ; [li introduce you; 
focus for a political spy-glass. A man livin’ here, and who never was out of made a capital speech in the House of Lords, in auswer to Brougham—Lobe- 


England, knows twice as much ahout the provinces as I do.’ ‘Ob, you are |lia—votea tor the bill—The Duchess is very fond of. Irish Arms— 
joking,’ saishe. ‘Nota bit,’ sais 1. ‘J find folks here that not only know, But ,we must come to a close, and cannot do so better than with one of 
everything sbout them countries, but have no doubts upom any matter, and Sam's short but pertinent reflections 
ask no questions ; in fact, they not only know more than me, but more than) “ It don’t do to say you don t know, it lowers you in the eyes of other folks. 
the people themselves do, what they want. It’s curious, but it’s a fact.’” If you don’t know what another man knows he is shocked at your ignorance. 
A tuce for a moment to jest. even when it carries with it a wholesome mo But if he don’t snow what you do, he can find an excuse ina mute. Never 
ral, and let us bear what Mr. Hopewell, “ the minister,” has to say on this /S*¥Y You don't know. ; ia 
subject :— conclusion, we to few eriticisin ; 
» it ma what ma ac—S 
“ England, besides other outlets, has a never failing one in the colonies, but ory 
the colonies have no outlet. Cromwell and Hampden were actually embarked ior ind ferent, everybody will read i', and they ought. Sam is always amusing. 
of vessel in the Boston, when they from! ofien instru: tive ; but there was an easy familiarity about the Clockmaker 
by What was The ere bold daring, too, which is not quite so apparent in the Attache. ‘lhe au- 
was dethroned. Instead of leeding a small sect of fanatical puritans, and being) or ie geen seach af England, and noted inuch that he has scen; yer the 
the first men of a village in Massachusetts, they suphed to bethe frat. mon "book is, efter all, more \o be ada.ired for manner that matter. It penetrates 
an empire, and succeeded. So im the old colonies. Had Washingten been), little bel f 
sent abroad in command of a regiment, Adams to governa colony, Franklin|| Delow the surlace, and’ ‘eaves much unnoticed. ie seemingly writes 
ex onder a restraint of which there is nu trace in his former works—which has 
‘iwithheld him from raising a laugh at many time-honoured absurdities, simply 
tended field been opened to colonial talant, the United States would still have; EF be ext, 
esatinened to be dependencies of Groat Britsia. . There is va rvom ‘or men of cal, end though we could wish that so much had not been left undone, we wi!! 
talent in British America ; and by not affording them an opportunity of distin ahd b 
guishing themselves, or rewarding them when they do, they are always ready 
to make one, by opposition. In comparing their situat‘on with that of the in | nepal 
habitants of the British Isles, they feel that they labour under disabilities ;, — 
they feel as a degradation ; and ws those who impose that degradation live) THE EMIGRANTS TO TEXAS—A TRUE STORY. 
three thousand miles off, it becomes a question whether itis betver to suffer or BY CHARLES HOOTON, ESQ. 
resist.” * * * * Amongst our band of emigrants who left England with the full 
Here is Sam's opinion on the same subject in an imaginary conversation |/and final intention of settling for life in Texas, was a sort of family-party com- 
with Lord Stanley :— posed of a Mr. L——, his mother, wife, several young children, and his sister 
“ Says you, ‘ My Lord—dou't forget his title—every man likes the sound and her husband, Mr. and Mrs. P——. All were full of hope ; but the first- 
of that, it’s music to his ears, it’s like our splendid national air, Yankee Doo-/|named individual, the most full of money, perhaps, of any one who sailed on 
that occasion, with the fixed determination to lve and die in the land of his 


die, you never get tired of it. * My Lord,’ sais you, ‘ what do you suppose is « ' 
the reason the French keep Algiers '’ Well, he’ll up and say, its an outlet for,|adoption. As the story of this family is one of the most strikingly illustrative 
the fiery spirits of France, it gives them employment and an opportunity to|/at once of the “ healthiness” of habitable Texas, and of the fate which com- 


distinguish themselves, and what the climate and the inimy spare, become||monly awaits northern emigrants, that my observation and experience enable 
valuable cfficers. It makes good soldiers, out of bad subjects. * Do you call/|me to addace, I will give it at once ; and, without regard to the period of time 
that good policy t’ sais you. Well, he’sa trump, is Mr. Stanley, at least folks /it occupied in the development, state it from first to last as briefly as the subject 
= so ; and he’ll say right off the reel * onquestionably it is—excellent policy.’|/will allow. 

hen he says that, you have him bagged, he may flounder and spring like a|| During our passage out, we heard great boastings from this family-party about 
salmon jist caught ; but he can’t get out of the landin’ net You've got him, andj|a high-sounding locality in Texas called “ Cedar Bayou,” to which they were 
no mistake, Sais you ‘ what outlet have you fur the colonies!’ Well, he'll bound ; as well as much grand small-talk touching a certain Captain S——, a 
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friend and distant relation,—an old campaigner in various parts of America, who 
had finally settled in ‘Texas,—and at whose recommendation also it was that 
these samples of three living generations had embarked for that blessed country. 
They were about to locate land (£300 purchase-money) immediately adjoining 
their good friend and cousin Captain S——, who had now been settled two or 
three years ; and whose descriptions of the locality were almost as charming as 
Milton’s of the mount of Paradise. 


until the return of a stout young Irish labourer, who had been at work upen the 
farm adjoining Captain 8 ‘s, and had come back almost prepared for his 
‘coffin, confirmed, in great part, what had been previously said. About the same 
time, also, a strange, queer-eyed old vintner from the south of England, who 
jhad come out in the Francis,—but whose obyects and intentions were as com- 
pletely closed with himself as are the contents of a closely-bunged barrel of 
lbeer in the vessel which contains them,—chanced to penetrate into the country 
ion a fruitless land-hunting expedition ; and on his return to the island, called 


Cedar Bayou then was everything :—alligators swam about in the front of 
the house,—the whole region thereabouts abounded in game,—and herds of fine 
deer not unfrequently came, in all unconscious security, so close —_ Captain 
S.’s log-mansion, that he could shoot them down without going farther in the 
pursuit than upon his own terrace, or to his chamber window. What a pleasant 
foreshadowing of future delight was this, to sick and heart-weary passengers 
gazing over a ship’s bulwarks into tne vacancy where land should be ; and long- 
ing, like lovers after the absent, for that bliss to come, the very thought of which 
made present pain less durable ! 

Immediately upon their arrival, preparations were made for an instantaneous 
removal from the ship to Cedar Bayou; and cases of crockery, glass, and fur- 
niture, translated from a London drawing-room—not forgetting a piano-forte to 
enliven the prairies, and mingle its nightly music with the howling of the wolves 
—all were bundled into a barge alongside ; and, with some few casks of dry 
provisions to fall back upon, the happy group set out for the head of Galveston 
bay, on which Cedar Bayou lies. ‘or a while, we who remained on the island 
heard little or nothing of them, except now and then when Messrs. 1—— and 
P. rambled five or six miles through woods and prairie in order to reach the 
Houston steamer as she passed down the paltry channel of Buffalo Bayou, and 
thus got a lift as far as the island ;—but on those occasions we received fiourish- 
ing accounts of the delightful country in which they were situated,—of the mag- 
niticent cedar woods where the white man’s axe might cut and come again with 
unlimited impunity,—of the captain's timber dwelling, upon a scale as gigantic 
as an English paron’s castle,—and many protestations that they were literally 
so enchanted with the place altogether, that uo consideration on earth could ever 
induce them to leave it again. 

At this time they were felling trees, and engaged in interesting discussions’ 
and agreeable social squabbles as to the most eligible site for their contemplated 
house. In the meantime Captain S—— had accommodated the whole family 
with shelter beneath his ample roof; but as the captain, in the construction of 
his castle, had committed the small oversight of expending all his resources 
upon the outside shell thereof only, it is not very surprising (what was indeed 
the fact) that the whole of the interior should be without partition walls, so as 
to constitute chambers and separate apartments. With this large influx of new 
comers, inale and female, one room, however extensive, would scarcely suffice ; 
the defect however was soon remedied by suspending sheets and blankets from 
corner to corner, and side to side ; and thus sheoting up woollen walls and linen 
defences instead of planks or lath and plaster. 

But trifling inconveniences of this kind are cheerfully endured, if indeed, 


upon his friends at Cedar Bayou, not only for the purpose of seeing how 
\ithey * got ahead,” but also for the purpose of getting his pockets filled 
l\with bread: an article which, as he did not find it growing wild in the 
eee he had rather naturally run short of during the two days last past. He 
found the inhabitants of Captain S ’s castle, with its blanket walls and sheet 
||partitions, in a most deplorable condition,—nearly all of them being ill, few 
able to help themselves,—the whole without advice, or even medicine beyond 
what their own chests aftlorded,—and not a single one of all the four men, the 
\Captain, Mr. L——, the Thames oarsman, or + a curate’s son, so much even as 
jable to get down as far as the island for either physician, physic, or the ordinary 
inecessanies of life. Indeed, so short were they run in the article of bread-stuffs, 
and so weak their prospects of being soon able to lay in an additional supply, 
|/that though our queer-eyed vintner had not enjoyed an opportunity of blessing 
|his crust during forty-eight mortal hours before,—Captain S—— refused to let 
|him do more than satisfy the cravings of his stomach while he remained on the 
‘spot,—most resolutely opposing all the persuasives he used, in order to entice a 
|few cakes or biscuits into his wallet, by way of provision for the morrow. 

| With the return of the vintner, also arrived an immediate invitation from Mr. 
‘L—— to a young surgeon of our party, Mr. ‘T. W——,the son of « gentleman 
in Kidderminster, requesting him to repair immediately to Cedar Bayou, with 
all such physical consolation as his professional knowledge, combined with the 
resources of the Pharmacopsie, might be able to afford. 

When Mr. W returned from Cedar Bayou, he brought no very refreshing 
‘or encouraging information. Ague and fever had taken possession of the house 
‘so far as the new residents were concerned,—the men were unable to get out of 
‘bed,—one of the children was dead and buried in the prairie,—Mr. L-—’s 
‘mother (an old lady about 70) was very ill indeed,—Captain S——, the old 
campaigner, had nearly all the joints of his fingers on both hands in a state of 
running sore, accompanied by such a fetid odour, that it was scarcely endurable 
leven by himself. Of course, he was disabled, and had to sit still with both his 
|hands swaddled up in cloths and poultices< while his wife was lame with simi- 
lar sores upon the legs, amounting, I think, in number, to about seventeen. Yet, 
\in this wretched condition, they were without help, except what could be afford- 
ied by a very young maid-servant, (herself at umes delirious with mtermittent 
ifever ;) nor had they had, for some time past, any fresh meat, but were living 
‘upon dry and salt provisions. Eventually the old lady also died. With some 
idifficulty, it may be presumed, her own kith and kin contrived to dig her grave, 
and she was laid beside her grandchild. ‘This was not all. Subsequently, in 
‘consequence of their inability to get down to the island for stores, they lived 


they do not vanish altogether, when thoughtful and reflective emigrants come 
to recollect that it cannot be expected that everything should be exactly to one’s 
mind in any part of the world,—not even in ‘Texas, though it does so far sur- 


pass every other known portion of the great globe in furnishing all that the hu-|, 


inan heart can desire. , 

The Captain also had a body-guard of dogs, of no mean size or very gentle 
nature, as may be surmised from the fact, that they earned their own living, 
equally with the wolves, by hunting down rabbits and other small game ; and on 
one occasion fell unexpectedly upon one of their own species, and summarily 
disposed of his remains by devouring them. 

On occasion of one of the visits of Messrs. L—— and P. to the island, 
they purchased a boat for the navigation of the bayou, and also with the inten- 
tion of using it, in future, on their various passages to and from the island. 
This they would be the better enabled to effect, inasmuch as Mr. P. was 
previously a noted oarsman amongst the aquatic clubs of the Thames at London, 
and will be readily recognised by many members thereof, as the well-known Mr. 
Thomas. ‘That this individual was also otherwise well adapted to brush through 
the difficulties and hardships of a settler’s early life, may be inferred from the 
fact, that he was a pugilist of tolerable pretensions ; and, at the period of our 
arrival in Texas, in excellent * training ”’ for hard labour and endurance of any 
or all kinds. 

The boat being purchased, they also found that another hand or two would be 
required, and accordingly fixed on one of the passengers who had come out with 
us, and whom they prevailed upon tov accompany them back to Cedar Bayou, 
for the purpose of assisting them in building their log edifice, and enclosing and) 
cultivating their land. ‘This young man was Mr. 'T. B——, the son of an En- 
glish curate, in the parish of W—lm—ton in Staffordshire. Sacred as his 
father’s order was, he himself had been bred up to farming and cattle-breeding, 
—had been sent out (he said) by a gentleman in England who had purchased 
Texan lands, to discover and locate them; but had totally failed, like many 
others, inthe attempt. The Cedar Bayou people had a shrewd eye to poor 
B——'s utility ; ,» seeing that his own enterprise had failed, reflecting that 
his knowledge of stock ‘was likely to be eminently useful, while his own bodily 
powers of labour were none of the most contemptible, inasmuch as he stood 
nearly six feet high, and, though-not positively robust, was strong in proportion, 
—they fixed upon him, as I have said; and, by the mere offer of “ board 
lodging,”’ without wages, induced him to join his adventures with theirs. 
In their own boat then, self-contained as it were, the three set off in high 
spirits, and with flying colours, to track, for the first time, by their own skill, the 
shoally waters of some forty or sixty miles of open bay. ats discovered keel 
upwards, and swollen corpses found washed upon the desert shores of Pelican 
Island or Three Points, presented themselves to the imaginations of us treaders 
upon soft sand who remained behind ; but, fortunately, no reality ever came to 
bear them out :—the three settlers arrived, after a long voyage, in safety ; and, 
for “a time and a season’’ afterwards, very satisfactory accounts occasionally 
reached us, of their and their families’ wel!-doing. But a change was about to 
come. Summer was advancing,—that season, when the “ narrow strip” of 
Mr. Kennedy begins to reek and steam with pestilent carbonic acid gas, emitted 
imperceptibly through the myriad pores of the earth’s surface,—when the fer- 
mentative part of animal and vegetable decomposition is most active beneath 
the almost perpendicular rays of the sun,—when water grows equally scarce 
and filthy, and fever-and-ague stalks forth alternately to scorch men’s bodies 
with living fire, and shake their joints almost to dislocation with burning cold. 
And with the coming of all this likewise came flying accounts from Cedar Ba- 
you, brought down by ing fishermen, hunters, or ramblers, who chanced to 
cross Captain S——'s, that some of the English family recently gone there 
were “ sick,”"—that one or two of them,—nobody knew who or which,—were 
dead ; but that, altogether, they were in a very poor and desperate condition. 


about a fortmght in this diseased condition, without a morsel of wheaten flour 
‘or bread in the house,—principally consuming boiled nee. 

At length, one day, the startling intelligence reached me, that Messrs. L——, 
\P——, and young B-—, the curate’s son, had arrived at Galveston in their 
lown boat ; but in such a condition, that they had to be carried or otherwise as- 
\sisted up the strand ;—that they did not know how long they had been in com- 
ing, as all three had been delirious on the water, and thus buried count of day 
\and night in oblivion :—and that they were so desperately ill, that no Christian 
in Galveston, either at inn, cotlee-house, or private residence, would take them 
jin. 
Tn all this it proved there was too much trath. Finding themselves some- 
what recovered after the visit of Mr. W——, and being in extremity as before 
stated, they had set out some few days previously,—it appeared uncertain what 
jprecise number: had very naturally tound thei disease woefully aggravated by 
‘exposure in an open boat to the sun during the blaze of day, and the damps and 
dews of ten or twelve hours’ night. ‘They remembered having forgotten their 
course. ‘They knew that on one occasion, when Mr. L——— was very bad, he 
ithrew his coat overboard, containing, they thought, his pocket-book full of im- 
‘portant papers :—the coat they caught up agai, but there was no book in it ; 
‘and Mr. L—— had not the most remote knowledge whether he brought it with 
‘him or not, although he intended to do so, as his visit to the island would have 
been of little utility without. ‘They also recollected that Mr. B——, when he 
‘was bad, got out of the boat and stood upon a little island in the shade of a tree, 
until they fetched him off almost by force ; and afterwards they found them- 
selves amongst a number of little shell islands, somewhere, it seemed, about 
‘Redtish Bar,—but they were lost, quite lost. 

| After a while they saw a boat at a distance, and hailed it with hats and hand- 
‘kerchiefs as well as they could. It tacked about and stood towards them. A 
igentleman and two fishermen were in it. They had previously observed some- 
thing amiss on board our sick party’s craft, and were thinking about steering 
‘down upon them. ‘This gentleman was Dr. C. F. W—rs—tr, who resided at 
a place called Edwards’ Point, hard by. He soon saw how matters stood ; and 
with great kindness and humanity conveyed the whole party to his house, where 
a day or two's rest, shelter, food and medicine, enabled them to make another 


andj start, and just reach Galveston in the manner described. 


By the by that same Edwards’ Point forms one and almost the only bright 
speck in my Texan recollections ; for at that place did I pass ten days of t 
‘most delightful wild happiness that ever poor lover of nature enjoyed. It will 
make me a chapter some day ;—a feast for readers of natural history. I could 
almost think it worth a voyage of three thousand miles to enjoy. 

So, as has been said, neither ian-keeper nor private lodging-letter would open 
the door for the reception of our sick. What wasto bedone! It luckily (for 
them) happened then, that one of their fellow-passengers from Engiand had re- 
cently been established in a comfortable general store in the heart of the town. 
He was a married man without family, and had sufficiert room in his house. 
To Henry J ‘s all three were therefore conveyed. Poor J——! little did 
he think then that the path of humanity and benevolence would indirectly lead 
him to the most deplorable and unfortunate of graves. So however it proved 
in the sequel. [t must be understood however at the outset that J—— had 
very kindly been put into this store by the owner, a merchant of Galveston, in 
order to find him something by whicl: to earn a living. His Se ae were also 
to be accounted for weekly. ‘That two out of the invalids nothing in 
the world to pay either board, lodging, attendance, or medical advice with, was 
well known. Whether the third, who had it in his 1, would do so remained 
to be seen. Meantime, however, J found y money for all they wanted, 
as it appeared inconvenient to Mr. —— to advance anything or even pay as he 
went along: while his wife found more than sufficient employment in waiting 


These rumours obtained but a yery partial and fluctuating of credit, 


upon them day and night. This was a heavy tax indeed upon a new beginneg, 
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_hausted northern health, and the spirits are bounding and free ; but even such 
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without capital of his own, and acting in his capacity of shopkeeper merel as| listeners about his door and window, but few within his walls desirous of in- 


the retail agent of another. All the running expenses had to be supplied out, 
of the till; and consequently the week's reckonings fell pacar na short in, 
actual cash. To add to these difficulties, the store also began to be deserted 
by the public who before appeared inclined to support it :—not so much per-| 
haps from any fear of contagion, but because in fact, as one of the patients: 
grew worse, it became highly disagreeable to enter the house. The Thames, 
boatman was now in a wretched condition : for the most part insensible or rav-' 
ing deliriously. His legs also swelled to an enormous size, broke into sores, 
and rendered the office of waiting upon him so unpleasant and difficult to fill,| 


struction. 

In February of the following year, (about three months having elapsed,) I met 
Mr. L—— and his wife and children on the Levee in New Orleans, just as they 
were going on board a vessel bound for England. ‘The former was still suffer- 
ing from frequent and periodical attacks of the old complaint, and was in so 
weak a state as to be but just able to get on board, even with the assistance 
rendered him by his friends. The curate’s son remained in Galveston, because 
he could not get away ; and mainly subsisted upon the two most precarious 
and pitiful of props—chance and half-disguised charity. What farther became 


that not one female in Galveston would undertake it for wages less than one jof the various members of this unlucky band, I know not. 


pound per day. Poor Mrs. J did it all for charity. I cannot enter’ 
mto the full extent of the physical miseries to which poor humanity was reduced 
in the person of this ind vidual. The curtains of silence must be drawn around 
this bed of suffering ; and they that have hearts to sympathize may, if they 
will, drop a tear in secret behind them. 

J——, in money matters, was now getting upon his last legs :—he knew it, 
was useless to ask for supplies where none existed, and he had not the heart to 
attempt to reljeve himself in the only practicable manner,—namely by turning) 
the unfortunate out of his house. In this embarrassing and desperate situation, 
his moral philosophy forscok him :—hope of success now entirely abandoned 
his breast. He saw, or believed he saw, himself a totally lost and ruined man : 
and hence he abandoned himself as helpless at the edge of the declivity, and, 
slid down to a pitiable death in despair. In utter recklessness he began to drink 
to excess : he foresaw the end ; he pointed it out to others ; he declared there 
was nothing else now left for him, and distinctly expressed to me personally his 
fixed intention to end his difficulties in that manner. 

The Cedar Bayou settlement was finally abandoned as a delusive scheme, 
betraying ~ | to disease and death. The women and remaining children, to- 
gether with all the household gear, were removed at the earliest convenience, 
and preparations were contemplated for as speedy a retreat from Texas as the, 
mitigation of disease wouldallow. At length the powers of human endurance 
triumphed so far, that all three patients were able to be removed,—a step which 

Ir ‘sy growing illness combined with all other circimstances of this de-| 
plorable case, rendered absolutely indispensable. Our partially recovered 
oarsman did but vacate his bed just in time for his too tender-hearted and despair, 
ing entertainer ,to le down upon it for the last time. I think he lay about) 
two mouths ; and notwithstanding everything that could be done was done, he, 
gradually declined as though quietly gomg to sleep. At times he wandered 
m imagination over the scenes of more pieasant times m England ;—he gather- 
ed dreamy fruits from visionary gardens; and often assured his afflicted wife| 
that he was once more on the ship again sailing back to that home which im this! 
frail body he was destined to see no more. T o~ by a transition which deli-| 
rium never stays at, he bid her hurry,—make haste,—* Be quick, quick,” said 


} 
tee | 


he “or we shall be too late :—the ship is ready, and will go without us! 


Alas, alas, poor fellow! The phantom vessel of death was spreading her 
shadowy sails before his eyes, and pointing with her sable streamers across that) 
obseure and horizonless ocean beyond which, let us hope, the mercy of the, 
Almighty had prepared even for his erring but most charitable spirit, a more 
bright and golden land than that in which his bones were to be laid ; and a tn, 

ier home than any to which earth's seas could carry him. Every true catholic! 
eart will believe, that as ‘‘ charity covereth a multitude of sins,” this unfor- 
tunate man’s charity has blotted out the sin by which he died. Should any too 
self-sufficient meant fr condemn the conduct of poor J , and flatter his own 
vanity by boasting how very differently he would have done, had he been placed 
in the same circumstances,—let me remind him, that virtue without trial is but! 
negative, not positive ; that to conquer difficulties is easy enough at a’ distance’ 
and before trial, as the champion on both sides achieve a victory before the bat-, 
tle is begun. It is only he who does wrestle and contend, that 1s truly entitled) 
to say, when he has tested the event, whether he has strength to stand or 1s, 
only weak enough to fall. J died so, that life and death were fused to-) 
gether too bh son for the actual line of distinction between the two to be ob-, 
served. That gay young widow of whom I have before spoken, relieved his) 
wife of all the las: bitter duties, (for she was a good-hearted creature in truth ‘ 


and his body was buried as speedily as possible, after the Texan fashion ; being 
about evening, if I recollect aright, of the same day. 

Mr. L—— eventually disposed of his household goods by auction, and re-| 
— with his own immediate family to New Orleans, on his way back to Eng-, 
and : leaving his sister, and brother-in-law, Mr. P———, the oarsman, sick In, 
Galvesten, and reduced to the last extremity. From a fine powerful young) 
man, such as I first described him, Mr. P. was now become, it was believe 
by his physicians, a cripple for life ; one of his legs, m which mortification had, 
it was said, at one time actually begun, being rendered comparatively useless. 
I was informed that he and his wife attempted to support themselves,—she by, 
keeping a little school, and he by giving instructions upon the flute, an instru- 
ment that he played excellently. But what Texan could be found whe would) 
attempt to “ soothe his savage breast" by learuing music' I know not. An 
election drum or a nigger's fiddle makes up about the only orchestra ever heard, 
in Galveston. The human voice “divine ’ is seldom heard in song; and in 
wooden church and chapel, where it is heard most loudly, truth obliges us to 
declare, that the divinity seems to have departed altogether from it. Some- 
times a newly-imported voice from England will happen to trill an old country) 
ballad, or detect itself half unconsciously murmuring some such tune as that of) 
**T hear them speak of my fatherland,” while yet the body is fresh with unex-| 


songster soon grows mute ;—the music of the past simks into a saddened me-) 
mory, and the expiring soul of former song gasps out, after a few months, its 
last breath in that fevered and enervating atmosphere. Save the wild laugh| 
and shriek of tavern loafers, and the explosive “yah, ah!" of the negroes, 
nights are silent enough in this most gay and amusing of southern cities. There; 
is enough of glorious moonlight—bnght, dreamy, and inexpressibly deli htfull 
from its warinth and splendour, but 1t is still as the reign of silence herself ;—, 
there is no, music, save that of the far-off breakers of the treacherous gulf, a so-, 
litary voice from the charmed tongue of nature, which, sounding remotely 
through the dim hollow of the mom only makes stillness fall yet more empha- 
tically upon the spirit. Yes,—there are other sounds which to some ears 
might be music too. The prairie seems alive throughout its whole extent with 
the quick whizzing of millions of imsects—grasshoppers or locusts— 
which play their little pipes and clatter the sounding pie of their dry ske- 
leton wings incessantly all night long. While now and then the loud druw- 
like burr of the invisible goatsucker, as she pursues ber painted prey of moths 
in the air, startles the solitary rambler as the bird repeatedly sweeps in a tre- 
thendous circle from above, and each time bursts this singular sound within a few 


softhe soul in heavenly syllables, there is Poor P—— may gather 
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CHANGE FOR THE AMERICAN NOTES. 
In Letters from London to New York, By an American Lady. 
From the London Athenzum. 
There is such a challenging tone in the title of this volume, that we took it 
up with considerable reluctance ; but if the work be the production of an Ame- 
rican lady, she lacks either the gall or the penetration to repay her European 


opponents in kind, and does not say half the evil of ny so which they say 


of themselves every day of their public and printing lives. When we ques- 
tion the truthfulness of the title-page, we may perhaps be hypercritical ; but we 
are influenced by the mternal evidence of the work itself. Of the facts of the 
case we know nothing ; but most persons, we imagine, on laying down the vo- 
lume, would agree with us in thinking that it wants the ordinary characteristics 
of American authorship, and is far too much at home in the forms and fashions 
of cockney vulgarity, to have been written by a female. In fact, it is as like 
magazine writing as style and mannerism can make it ; and it is pervaded and 
penetrated in every page with scraps of plays and theatrical allusions, not inthe 
closest keeping with the assuined sex and position of the author. 

The letters, accordingly, present a lively surface view of England, as it is 
seen in the streets and public resorts of the > iuterspersed at intervals 


\\with references to acknowledged English absurdities, political seemings, and so- 


cial hypocrisies, by way of a Roland for Mr. Dicken’s Oliver (not Oliver Twist. ) 
These hits are truthful in the main, and good to be repeated, so long as one ho- 
nest man amongst us remains the dupe of the things exposed ; but they are 
wholly insufficient, either in matter or manner, to fi] up the canvas, and to make 
out the effect of the position the writer has assumed. 

Another circumstance that adds to the inystification of the reader, is the un- 
determined position of the author herself. On this point little or nothing is di- 
rectly said ; but we gather that the lady has a friend and countrywoman who 
goes to court, and (what is more to the purpose) she addresses a correspondent 
at home who is represented as refined and accomplished. Yet at every page 
she betrays an acquaintance with situations and circumstances so little in har- 
mony with these pretensions, as, even in her own estimation, to need apology or 
explanation. Thus she affords us a picture of the interior of a gin palace, pre- 
faced by the statement that she was momentarily tts inmate to escape the at- 
tacks of an overdriven ox. Notwithstanding her alarm, however, she made the 
most of her time, as the following extract will show :-— 

“ The places next in splendour to the drapers, are the gin stores. Although 
spirituous liquors are so much cheaper with us, | believe the places where they 
are sold are as numerous in London ;—over the door is generally a huge lamp ; 
asign to the customers, and the slaves of the lamp are very, very many 1m 
London. The gas is in a wreath, or disposed in some fanciful way or other ; 
they are called gin palaces ; the casks contaming the spirits are painted, and 
labelled ‘ Old ‘Tom,’ * The Rose of Life,’ * Butter Gin,’ * Cream o’ the Valley,” 
‘Mountain Dew,’ etc. ete. Cockneys so deariy love the rural, that they must 
thus libel roses and dews ; they must drink pastorally! * * Methinks I see 
you, O very arch Julia, open your eyes and then your mouth—your eyes with 
wonder, that I describe these things with the familiarity of an eye-witness, and 
your mouth with laughter, that my curiosity (how often have you twitted me 
with it, mischievous that you are) had carried me such extraordinary lengths— 
that it had carried me into a retail bar! But my introduction to the internal 
worship of this great spirit—this too powerful spirit of strong drink—was ac- 
cidental * * Three poor women of the ooking class entered this gin pa- 
lace whilst we waited. ‘ Please miss,’ said one to the smartly ringed and ring- 
leted barmaid, ‘a quartern of the right sort, and a three-out.’ e spirit was 
supphed and gulped approvingly. ‘Money never was so dull,’ said the paymis- 
tress of the trio; ‘I can get none, and have been forced to put my bed up 
my uncle's flue.’ The hearers were expressing their commiceration of this state 
of finances, when a drunken butcher rushed into the place, and we thought it 
better to face the furious brute than the imbruted man, and so left. I requested 
Mr. Wilderton to translate ine the poor woman's speech into English. ‘It is 
English,’ laughed he. ‘Translate it into American, then.’ ‘The three-out 
glass,’ he explained, ‘is one that contains a third of the measure purchased, so 
that the quarter of a pint fills owt three glasses; the uncle’s flue, which you 
seem to think is some chimney in which the untidy woman had concealed her 
bed, is the pawnbroker’s warchouse—the poor call the pawnbroker their uncie.’ 
God pity them, thought I, if they have no better kinsman. _ British travellers are 
Ingenious In detecting and collecting Americanisms ; they are, in nineteen cases 
out of twenty, ‘ genuine as imported,’ and they are imported from the old coun- 
try. I suppose we have * my uncle’ and his ‘ flue’ in America by this time.”’ 
Accident, indeed, like poverty, may lead even to such strarge companionship 
as this ; but no casual study of life could, we imagine, have produced so finish- 
ed a proficient in London slang as the writer shows herself,—for slang is the 
great staple of the fun which flavours the whole book. Thus in the midst of 
a very just though not very novel remarks on English executions, it is said 
that— 

‘“ The body hangs a certain time, and women say ‘ how ing,’ and men 
‘ how queer’ he looks ; and boys shout out, * Did you ever !’—* What a Guy "’ 
‘Does his mother know he’s out !’ and casts are taken from his skull, and his 
carcass 1s buried within the prison walls, and his deeds recorded in cheap pani- 
phicis, for the edification of ingenuous youth.” 

Again, in illustration of the boys of London (one of the not unfrequent pas- 
sages in the volume which call up our recollections of Punch) we find the fol- 
lowing anecdote .— 

“A New England gentleman, miraculously thin, though as huge a feeder as 
Launcelot Gobbo, used to be annoyed incessantly by these puerile pests ; the 
consequences, he said, at one time threatened to be serious, affecting his appe- 
tite. ‘No go at the butcher's!’ said one boy. ‘Chops is riz—chops is!” 
screamed another. A third came close to him, and said softly, and as if m sym- 
pathy, ‘I say, sir, there’s werry cheap oysters down that ‘ere court !” 

The coincidences between our humorous friend’s sallies and the remarks of 
the American lady are sometimes direct enough. Thus in the number of Punch 
published last week, there is a pleasant hoax on the picture gallery at the Pan- 


theon Bazaar, which is designated as contrived “ for promoting the sale of un- 
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had in view from the first, in addition to the 
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sold pictures.” Of this place the American lady says (nearly totidem ver- 
bis 


‘) 

“ From Soho Square you may walk into long, and straight, and diversity pa- 
ved Oxford Street—we called at a place called the Pantheon, once a theatre, 
now a bazaar; but much inferior to the one in Soho Square. There were a 
great many people sauntering about, and many pictures were hung for sale, and 
continued to hang, being seldom sold.” 

Another characteristic, as we have said, of this volume is its theatrical quo- 
tations, precisely those never out of the mouths of farce-writers, or of danglers 
behind the scenes ; and, somehow or other, the theatre is for ever brought for- 
ward in illustration or allusion. We are told, for instance, of a ‘* minor-theatre- 
looking personage,”’ and of Covent Garden and Drury Lane being familiarly, 
termed ** the garden” and “ the lane’’—phrases narrowly confined to theatrical 
dependants, and the frequenters of cider-cellars, Garrick’s Heads, and the pub- 
lic-houses in the vicinity of the theatres. 

In dwelling on this view of the work before us, we probably favour its sale, 
such peculiarities being decidedly popular at present ; and we are content to do 
so; for it would be disgracious on our parts to dispraise the book for not being 
the thing we deprecate and detest. Had it accorded with its title, and been a 
really disparaging and insulting view of England, written in revenge of the 
many —— and unnecessary attacks made on America by English travellers, 
it would have been decidedly mischievous. As it is, if we consider it as a ge- 
nuine American work, it must be regarded as good-tempered and forbearing in| 
its reproaches ; and if we take it as of home manufacture, it plays its part ac- 
cording to its conditivns, and it will not be without its use, should it meet with 
one reader who will pause to ask himself what truth there is in its allegations 
There is nothing in the work to prevent this imquiry—none of that irritatingly 
patronizing or objurgating tone with which travellers im America have too fre 
quently blown the coals of national ill-will; and assuredly, should we ever be! 

unged into a fratricidal war with our own flesh and blood across the water, the! 

ritish press will share much of the responsibility. Truth there may have| 
been, enough, in some things that bave been said; but nations are not mon-| 
sters, and man, wherever he is found, re-acts upon the circumstances in which 
he is placed, according to a common law. America has her vices, and England 
has hers; but in both cases it is the same human infirmity, the same reflections 
of ignorance and prejudice, upon circumstances ill understood, and therefore in- 
surmountable. Of the prevalent error of attributing all evil things American 
to democracy, we spoke in our observations on the work of De Tocqueville. 
The truth is cleverly illustrated in the work before us. 

“Mr. Alison has added another name to the distinguished historians to whom 
Scotland has given birth. What would he now think of a French historian, 
who, writing in 1736, thus spoke of the Porteus execution ’—‘ in the kingdom 
of Scotland the terrible spectacle has been frequently exhibited of late years of 
persons obnoxious to the majority peing publicly hanged from dyers’ poles by 
the people." * * A philosophic historian, intrenched in his own views of de- 
mocracy, hesitates not to quote such paragraphs as sufficient authority for a’ 
long series of dogmatic dissertations on the evils of republican institutions ! 

Oh shame! where is thy blush! ‘ 

* * Could not any one (you, dear Julia, with all your timidity, if you choose 
to try) do into history such premises and conclusions as these—History made 
Easy. thus—or, to speak after the fashion of the day, ‘ History for the Million,’ 
thus :—* The evils and insecurity of monarchy are palpably evident, and the 
disloyalty and disaffection of the people of England cannot be doubted. Wit- 
ness the frequently recurring attempts on the life of the Queen, further com- 
iment is needless.’ Or thus :—* The a poe progress of crime and violence 
in this kingdom is but too apparent. e need scarcely allude to the names of 
Greenacre, Courvoisier, and Good, to show that no one can rest secure from 
midnight murder and di usting mutilation.’ Are the English disloyal! No. 
Are they a nation of murderers! is life so unsafe there, that every mdividual, 
ere he or she retires to repose, must— 

See that the polish’d arms be primed with care. 

And drop the mght-bolt , ruffians are abroad ! 
Is this so? Auy American child would lisp—no ; yet these inferences and con- 
clusions are just as natural and right as those of Mr. Alison.” 

This is in the best spirit. 

Interspersed with the light and desultory matter, may be found occasional re- 
marks of a more reflective character. The truth of the following, neem 
struck us the more, because the same idea recently occurred to ourselves under 
the same circumstances 

“ There are a good many monuments in Kensal Green, and the ground ts in- 
tersected with nice gravel walks, and many well-dressed parties were strolling 


‘community, appears to have been the support of public credit and the relief of 
the government from the ruimous terms upon which the raising of the supplies 
jand other financial operations were then conducted. The lowest rate, he tells 
us, at which advances used to be obtained from capitalists, even upon the land- 
ltax, which seems to have been considered the surest part of the national re- 
lvenue, was eight per cent., although repayment was made within the year, and 
premiums were generally granted to the subscribers. On anticipations of other 
|taxes, counting premiums, discount, and interest, the public had sometimes to 
pay twenty, thirty, and even forty percent. Nor was the money easily obtain- 
ied when wanted even on such terms. It was no uncommon thing for ministers 
to be obliged to solicit the common council of the city of London for so small a 
lsum as a hundred or two hundred thousand pounds, to be repaid from the first 
returns of the land-tax ; and then, if the application was granted, particular 
‘common council-men had in like manner to make humble suit to the inhabitants 
lof their respective wards, going from house to house for contributions to the 
jloan.* In these circumstances Paterson might have laid his account with the 


| opposition of the monied interest, whose inordinate gains his proposed Bank was 


ito put an end to; the disaffected, also,—that is, the enemies of the revolution- 
jary settlement,—were all, he tells us, aganist it; their argument was, that the 
inew Bank would engross to itself all the money, stock, and riches of the king- 
j\dom ; but what he conceived he had less reason to anticipate was the difficulty 
he experienced in prevailing upon the government to go into hisscheme. King 
{William was abroad when the proposal was brought before the cabinet in 1693, 
\where long debates took place upon it in the presence of the queen ; but at last 
lan act of parliament was passed (5 and 6 W. and M. c. 20), which, in imposing 
icertain rates and duties on tonnage of ships, and upon beer, ale, and other li- 
\quors, authorised their majesties to grant a commission to take subscriptions for 


||1,200,000/. of the whole 1,500,000/. which the new taxes were expected to raise, 


‘and to incorporate the subscribers into a company, under the name of the Gov- 
lernor and Company of the Bank of England. Interest at eight per cent., was 
ito be allowed upon the money advanced, and also 4000/. a year for manage- 
ment ;+ making the whole annual payment to the company 100,000/. The 
company were to be enabled to purchase lands, &c., and to exercise all the 
‘usual powers of bodies corporate: but were not to trade in the buying 
jor selling of any goods or merchandise, except that they might deal in bills ot 
lexchange, and in buying and selling of bullion, gold, or silver, and in selling of 
any goods or merchandise which should be pledged to them for money lent 
jthereon, and might also sell the produce of their own lands. This act received 
the royal assent on the 25th of April, 1594; the subscription for the 1,200,000/. 
was completed in ten days, twenty-five per cent., or a fourth of the whole sum 
ibeing paid down ; and the roval charter of incorporation was executed on the 
27th of July following. It gave to the establishment the same constitution 
'which it still retains, under a governor, deputy governor, and twenty-four direc- 
\tors, of whom Paterson was one. ‘The new institution, though loudly clamoured 
against for some time, principally by interested parties, soon proved its useful- 
ness to the general conviction. ‘ The advantages,” says Burnet, “that the 
‘king, and all concerned in tallies, had from the Bank were soon so sensibly felt 
\that all people saw into the secret reasons that made the enemies of the cousti- 
‘tution set themselves with so much earnestness against it."’ Paterson himself 
jascribes to it no less an effect than the successful termination of the war :— 
\* The erection of this famous Bank,” says he, “not only relieved the ministerial 
\managers from their frequent processions into the city for borrowing of money 
on the best and nearest public securities at an interest of ten or twelve percent, 
per annum, but likewise gave life and currency to double or treble the value of 
its capital in other branches of public credit ; and so, under God, became the 
principal means of the success of the campaign in the following year, 1695, as 
particularly in reducing the important fortress of Namur, the first material step 
towards the peace concluded at Ryswick in the year 1697.” 

A great operation in which the Bank, almost as soon as it had been set up, 
was called upon to assist the government and the country was the entire re- 
comage of the silver money, which was undertaken in 1696. The inconvenien- 
ces arising from the clipping of the silver currency began to be felt about the 

lose of the reign of Charles II., and to a greater degree in that of James II, 
but only very seriously after the Revolution. In 1692 we find a clause in an 
jact of parliament recitmg that * the receivers of the revenue and aids given to 
their majesties and divers other persons, have in many places of this kingdom 
refused to receive or take in payment any sort of cracked money, which by law 
1s and ought to pass as the current coin, of this realm, by reavon of which refu- 
sal many of their mayesties’ good subjects are under great hardships and diffi- 
culties for want of money to pay their taxes and supply their other necessary 
occasions, whilst the said cracked money lies dead by them, and is rendered 
wholly useless to their majesties and their subjects.” ‘The clause goes on to 


about (principally ladies) and chatting gaily as they watched the trains rush ra 
pidly along the Great Western Railway—what a distance one hears their clat- 
ter! It has been said. ‘In the midst of life we are in death ;’ but here the re- 
verse seemed incalcated, for there were steam-carniages and cheerful idlers, and 
man’s trim and careful hand everywhere, as who should say, ‘In the midst of 
death we are in life.’” 

What follows is more acrimonious, but still fair irony ;— 

“ Greatly to my surprise, no fee was exacted as we entered ; perhaps, if these 
death-gardens become fashionable promenades, the proprietors may charge for 
admittance ; there is plenty of precedents—why should thety monuments be 
viewed gratuitously! Why should they not sell their fresh air as well as their 
flowery ! [think I never told you before, that in all, | sup in all, 
places like these, as well as in the Sealegital Gardens, Regent's Park, etc. etc. 
are placed a number of painted boards containing respectful requests that the 
visitors will refrain from plucking the flowers, etc How is this’ Why, in so 
very civilized—I beg their on, so very polished a community, are these 
constant prohibitions necessary’ Recollect, flower-loving but never flower- 
stealing Julia, the rabble—the mere vulgar. are no frequenters of these 
scenes.” 


But we should never finish, were we to point out all our agreements and dis- 
agreements with the author. We have said that the work 1s lively, and (with- 
out pausing to identify the colours under which it marches) that m its matter 
there are some things to be seriously thought about :—as books go, now-a-days, 
this is praise—and with that we must take our leave. 


ORIGIN OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


It was in the reign of William III, that the Bank of England was founded, ||allo 


prinei t the exertions of Mr. William Paterson, of whom we have 

heard so much as the projector of the Scottish Darien Company. 
Paterson, according to his own account, commenced his exertions for the es- 
tablishment of an a bank, similar to those already existing at!Amsterdam, 


Venice, Genoa, and Hamburgh, in the year 1691. A principal object which he 
i accommodation of mercantue 


enact that whoever should refuse to take in payment any cracked money being 
the current coin of the kingdom should for every offence forfeit five pounds, to 
be recovered by action by any person who would sue forthe same. But the 
evil was not to be cured in this way ; no act of parliament could make a piece 
of silver mtrinsically, for mstance, worth only nimepence or tenpence pass for 
a shilling ; if dealers could not have the price of their goods in money of suffi- 
cient weight, they raised the price ; and the law which compelled them to take 
the clipped money did not, and could not, prevent them from allowing discount 
to those who brought them shillings, sixpences, or half-crowns of the full weight, 
or from receiving gold coin for more than its legal value in silver; so that, ex- 
cept that it occasioned some inconvenience, this enactment proved quite inet- 
fectual. Then, in 1694, an act was passed expressly “ to prevent counterfeit- 
ing and clipping the coin.” ‘It is manifest,’’ says the preamable, “that of 
late years the current coin of this kingdom hath been greatly diminished by 
rounding, chipping. filmg, and melting the same, and likewise many false and 
counterfeit coins have been clipped for the better disguising thereof ;” and then 
it is declared to be apparent that these practices are * very much occasioned by 
those who drive a trade of exchanging broad money for clipped money, and by 
other acts and devices.” ‘To remedy this state of things it 1s now enacted, that, 
if any person should at any time either exchange, lend, sell, borrow, buy, re- 
ceive, or pay any broad silver money unclipped, of the kingdom, for more than 
the same was comed for, and ought by law to go for, he should forfeit ten times 


* Patterson’s Account of his Transactions in relation to the Bank of Engiaud, toi. 
1695 ; and his Conferences on the Public Debts, by the Wednesday’s Club in Friday-street. 

+ “ This ts the first instance,” observes Anderson, “of any national fund being ma- 
naged by any other than the crown officers at the Exchequer: which new method ot al- 
lowing around sum for charges of management has ever since been followed, not only 
with respect to the Bank, but also to the East India and South Sea Companies ; which 
wances for the expense of management, that is, for salaries of governors, directors, 
clerks, office-rent, &c., were at first usually computed from what similar funds had for- 
merly cost the crown when managed at the Exchequer, though generally. in later times,I 
conceive, with some saving to the public in this new method.” Chron. Com.1i. 604. The 
entire management of the public debt has since been confided to the Bank ; and the an- 
nual sum now allowed to it for that service is about £130,000. Previous to the last re- 
newal of the charter (in 1833) the allowance exceeded £250,000 ; and before 1786 it was 
at the still higher rate of £562 is. for every million of the debt. But even this was a 
jgroat reduction upon the original rate, which was not less than £3333 6s. 6d. per million, 
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never be able to surmount the difficulty.”’ ‘The wretched state to which the 
coinage had actually been reduced is most clearly set forth in an * Essay for the 
Amendment of the Silver Coi,’’ which appeared in 1695, and the author of 
which evidently writes from official sources of information. He computes the 
entire silver money coined by Queen Elizabeth to have amounted to 4,632,932/.; 
that coined by James [. to 1,700,0002. ; and that coined by Charles I. to 8,776,- 
544/. ; making, in all, 15,109,476/. By this time all Queen Elizabeth's crowns, 
half-crowns, groats, quarter-shillings, half-groats, three-halfpenny pieces, three- 
farthing pieces, and halt-pence, were wholly gone ; and also great numbers of her 
shillings and sixpences. ‘The crowns, groats, twopenny pieces, pence, and half- 
pence of James I. and Charles L., had likewise all disappeared ; with many of 
their half crowns, shillings, and sixpences. On the whole, this author caleu- 
lates that there did not remain in circulation more thana third part of this old 
comage, or not much above 5,000,000/. sterling. ‘his however, constituted 
by far the greater part of the existing silver currency ; for the unmelted coins 
of Charles I]., James II., and King William, did not amount to more than 
about 563,000/. ‘Thus the nominal value of the whole silver money of the king- 
dom, clipped and unclipped, hoarded and current, was about 5,600,000/. But 
of this about 4,000,000/. consisted of clipped money; while the remaining 
1,600,000/. was either hoarded up, or current only: in the remote counties. The 
most curious part of the statement, however, and that also which proceeds upon 
the surest grounds, is the calculation of the extent to which the clipping had 
been carried. There had, it seems, been brought into the Mint in the three months 
of May, June, and July, 1695, 572 bags, each containing 100/. of silver coin, 
promiscuously collected, which, according to the standard, ought to have weigh- 
ed 18,451 lbs. 602. 16dwt. 8gr. troy ; but the actual weight of the whole turned 


out to be only 9480lbs. 1loz. 5dwt., or very little more than half what it ought), 
The exact diminutien amounted to about five shillings in every eleven. |, 


to have ! 
The whole four millions of clipped silver money, therefore, were really not 
worth much more than two millions sterling ; and the loss consequent upon call- 
ing in the whole and re-coining it would not amount tv much less than that 
sum. ‘The prospect of this great outlay, however, notwithstanding considerable 
Opposition on the part of some members, did not deter parliament from resolving 
upon the only course that could effectually remedy the evil. By a succession 
of acts passed in the course of the years 1696 and 1697, provision was imade 
for gradually calling in all the old silver money, and replacing it by another cur- 
rency of the full standard weight ; and before the end of the latter year the en- 
tire operation was accomplished, and “our silver coins came forth from the 
Mint,’’ to quote Anderson's expression, ‘‘ the finest and most beautiful of any 
in all Europe.”’ ‘The new money was coined partly at the ‘Tower, partly at the 
at the country mints of Bristol, Exter, Chester, Norwich, and York. Accord- 
ing to the account ofthe receipts and issues of the Exchequer during the reign of 
William the entire cost amounted to something under two millions and 
a half—;a sum sufficiently near the estimate of the author of the essay from 


which we have taken the above view of the actual state of the silver currency | 


before this re-coinage, to entitle us to place considerable confidence im the 
general accuracy of his facts and calculations. * 

‘To the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Charles Montague, afterwards Earl of 
Halifax, is ascribed the main credit of suggesting and carrying a this 
great reform, which was undoubtedly the nughtiest financial operation that had 
yet been achieved or undertaken in England. In the meantime, however, it 
had, before its completion, very nearly brought down the mfant establishment 
of the Bank, whose notes, together with Montague’s} new exchequer bills, had 
chiefly supplied, while the re-comage was proceeding, the vacuum occasioned 
by the abstraction of the clipped silver money. But these notes, bemg payable 
on demand, were presented so much faster than the new coin could be supplied 
from the Mint, that the Bank, in the course of the year 1697, was obliged to re- 
sort to what amounted in fact to a suspension of payments—giving coi for its 
notes, first by instalments of ten per cent. once a fortnight, and afterwards only 
at the rate of three per cent. once in three months. The consequence was, that 
Bank paper fell to a discount of from fifteen to twenty perjcent. In the preced- 
ing year the directors had made two successive calls of twenty per cent. each 
upon proprietors ; but such was the difficulty of procuring money, that we find 
them in the Gazette of the 6th of May, 1697, urging the defaulters upon the last 
of these calls, which should have been attended to on the 10th of the preceding 
November, ‘and also those indebted to the Bank upon mortgages, pawns, 
notes, bills, or other securities, to pay m the said twenty per cent., and the prin- 
cipal and interest of those securities, by the Ist of June next.’ But these diffi- 
culties were soon removed and the credit of the Bank completely restored 
by the effects of an act passed inthe ensuing session of parliament, adding above 
a million sterling tothe stock of the corporation, and extending the term of its 
exclusive privileges to the year 1711. In 1708 its charter was farther con- 
tinued to the year 1733; in 1732 to the year 1743; and m 1742 to the year 
1765. Meanwhile also its capital, or the amount of the advances it has made 
to the public, had gone on increasing, till at the close of the present period it 
had risen to, be nearly eleven millions. The establishment of the Bank of Eng- 
land was immediately followed by that of a similar institution in Scotland, also 
mainly through the exertions of the public-spirited and indefatigable Paterson. 
But, while the great corporation in Threadneedle-street remained the only pri- 
vileged banking association m England, the Bank of Scotland was compelled 
within the present period to submit to the intrusion, first of one chartered rival, 


* Jtis observed, however, by Leake, that the * provision by law to receive the clipped] 
money was the greatest encouragement to promote clipping, and gave the clippers ail the 
advantages they could desire, making the crime more general ; for now they were sure of 
a market for their clipped money ; so that what had been hoarded, and hitherto escaped} 
the shears, now underwent the same fate ; and it is not improbable that more was clip- 


THE UNIVERSITY OF GOTTINGEN. 
{The following humorous song was written by the late Mr. Canning.) 
Whene’er with haggard eyes I view 
This dungeon, that I’m rotting in, 
I think of those companions true 
Who studied with ine at the U— 
niversity of Gottingen— 
niversity of Gottingen ! 
Sweet ’kerchief, check’d with heav’nly blue, 
Which once my love sat knotting in! 
Alas! Matilda then was true! 
At least I thought so at the U— 
niversity of Gottingen— 
niversity of Gottingen ! 
Barbs! barbs! alas! how swift you flew, 
Her neat post-waggon trotting in ! 
Ye bore Matilda from my view. 
Forlorn I languish’d at the V— 
niversity of Gottingen— 
niversity of Gottingen ! 
This faded form! this pallid hue ! 
This blood my veins isclotting in. ~“ 
Poe are many ; they were few 
"hen first I entered at the U— 
niversity of Gottingen— 
niversity of Gottingen ! 
There first for thee my passion grew, 
Sweet! sweet Matilda Pottingen ! 
Thou wast the daughter of my tu- 
tor, law professor at the U— 
niversity of Gottingen— 
niversity of Gottingen ! 
Sun, moon, and thou, vain world, adieu! 
That kings and priests are plotting in : 
Here doom’d to starve on watet-gru- 
el, never shall I see the U— 
niversity of Gottingen— 
niversity of Gottingen ! 


| THE DESTRUCTION OF THE INQUISITION OF 
MADRID. 


In the course of a lecture delivered a few days ago, in the chapel of Brown 
\University, Col. Lehmanowsky gave a most graphic description of the captuie 
land on of one of these establishments, by soldiers under his own com- 
mand. 

In the early part of the year 1809, Napoleon commanded all the buildings 
occupied by the Inquisition to be destroyed. Col. L. requested Napoleon 10 
lgive him a command in an expedition against one of these dens of vice and 
cruelty. (If Lremember right, it was the Inquisition of Madrid.) ‘ My re- 
iquest,’’ said the Colonel, ** was complied with, and | had the command of the 
‘Lllth regiment of the line. Upon approaching the building we saw several 
‘soldiers on the walls. We summoned them to surrender in the name of the 
[Emperor of the French ; they tarned and bent over as if conversing with 
some who were inside, and afer carefully scanning our number, which was but 
‘small, they answered our summons by firing among us. Several were wound - 
ed, and one man killed. We then procured some heavy timbers, and by the 
‘onited strength of all the men made a breach, and entered within the walls. 
As soon as we were inside, we hed a specimen of the cunning jesuitry of these 
‘rascals. The whole company of priests and inquisitors, came towards us in 
a very humble attitude, with their hands crossed over their breasts, and the first 
we heard, these artful fellows were reproving the soldiers on the wall for hav- 
ing made any resistance, and for not having politely admitted these ‘ very fine 
igentlemen,’—although it was, of course, by the cirection of these very men, 
that resistance had been offered. Tne only answer we gave was by placing 
guard over these now obliging fellows, with directions to keep a sharp look out 
after them that none might escape. 

Upon examining the interior of the building, we found it beautiful in the ex- 
treme ; everything appeared quiet and in excellent order. 

The floor of the principal hali was paved with slabs of fine marble, and at 
the end of this hall was an altar with several wax candles burning. The priests 
appeared so humble and submissive, and everything appeared so quiet and or- 
derly, that my suspicions,” said Col. L., ‘* were almost lulled to sleep, (which 
was the effect they inteaded to produce.) and | began to suspect that a great 
many falsehoods had been told about the cruelties practised in these establish- 
jments. We could discover nothing of the secret rooms and underground cells, 
of which we had often heard, and I was upon the point of retiring with my men, 
and Jeaving the building for the present in the hands of its old oecupants, when 
a brother officer urged to a inos: diligent examination of the whole building. 
We proceeded to examine carefully the principal hall, to discover, if possible, 
some trap door or other entrance to the regions below. Some of the soldiers 
tried to thrust the points of their bayonets, others of their swords, hetween the 
slabs of marble, bu: all without success. 1 was upon the point of giving up, 
when it was suggested that water should be poured over the floor to see if it 
would find an outlet through the crevices. After watching the water carefully, 
we observed one place where it evidently escaped between the slabs —* Ab,’ 
said some, ‘ what’s here ’ we shall make some discoveries now’—while the 
captive inquisitors stood by shaking with fear. 

Presently a soldier struck a heavy blow with the butt-end of his musket 
upon one side of a slab, when all at once a spring seemed to give way, and 
the slab at once turned upon a goa by which it was fastened at the two 
sides, disclosing an opening, aod a staircase leading down to some dark ca- 
vity below. 

1 at once walked up to the altar and seized some of the lighted candles, 
when ove of the bald-pated priests stepped up to me and said very sanctimo- 
‘niously ; ‘O, my son, these are holy candles, you must not touch them.’ 
** But,”’ said the Colonel, “my only reply was—very well, J want them for a 
holy ¢, I want to see holy things. Below we found an apartumeat of 


jconsiderable size, furnished with settees, &c., which we at once knew by the 


infernal contrivances to be the hall of torture. We went round and scon dis- 


ped and reclipped upon this general license than had been before.” — Historical Account of 
Pnglish Money, Ind Edit. p. 


covered an alley and on each side of this alley a number of dark and gloomy 


| 
Che Anglo American 
ae the amount of the money so illegally exchanged. A variety of new restrictions) the Royal Bank, in 1727, and then of a second, the British Linen Company in 
ak 2 were at the same time unposed upon the trade in bullion ; such as, that no per- 11746 : 
% son should cast ingots or bars of silver, under a penalty of five hundred pounds ;| a ain 
" that none should buy, sell, or have in custody any clippmgs or filings of coin! ° 
ay under the like penalty ; that no person should export any melted silver without) 
np having it first stamped at Goldsmiths’ Hall, and taking oath that no part of it 
che had been before it was melted current coin of the kingdom, or clippings there- : 
a | from ; that none but goldsmiths and refiners should deal in the buying or selling, : 
Pe) of silver bullion, under pain of suffering six months’ imprisonment, &c. But, i 
ae: it might as well have been attempted to stop the flowing of the tide by act of 
Et parliament. Before this measure was devised, guineas were passing for thirty) 
* shillings, and exchequer tallies were often at from thirty to forty per cent., dis-| 
th count. ‘The new act did as little good as the other passed two years before ;} 
a “and,” says Anderson, “asthe diminishing of the old hammered money daily 
increased, so far that it is said shillings scarcely contained more than threepence 
as in silver, the condition of the nation became very alarming ; which gave the 
; ‘ | greatest joy to the disaffected at home, who hoped thereby for a total overthrow} 
of King William's government. The French king also had great expectations 
Bas from this calamity, so far to have been heard to say, that King William would 
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cells. In these cells were a large number of the victims of popish cruelty, 
oung and old, loaded with chains, and some of them, women as well as men, 
literally as naked as their mothers bare them. The soldiers threw coats 
and cloaks over these poor miserable wretches, and loosing them from their 
chains, proceeded to help them to the hall of judgment above ground.” 

When the soldiers had provided for the safety and comfort of these weeping 
wretches, they turned their attention to the inquisitors, and insisted upon put- 
ting them all to death. In their excited state of feeling,” said the Colonel, * it 
would have been vain for me to oppose their will.” 

Among other instruments of torture, we found an image of the Virgin Ma- 
ry, 80 contrived with spikes, knives, &c., that when a person went to kiss it* 
the arms closed and the victim was pierced with a thousand wounds, and cut 
to pieces. The soldiers insisted upoo the chief inquisitor kissing this image ; 
he refused; they pricked him with their bayonets and compelled him to do so, 


when the arms closed and he was cut and hacked to death in a most shocking! 


manner. After taking out the most valuable books and other articles, we pla- 
ced a number of barrels of gunpowder in the building, and setting fire to the 
train, soon had the satisfaction of seeing this horrid abode of cruelty a heap of 
smoking ruins.” 

After we had seen the end of the inquisition, we invited all in the neighbor- 


hood whose relations had been toru from them by the officers of this bloody | 
tribunal, to come and convey to their homes such of them as they could find 
alive ; “ And,” said the Colonel, “ never shall I forget that sight! The sol- 
diers whom [ commanded weie men of blood, the sight of human misery and 
slaughter had become so common to them, that they could eat their meal with 


none the less relish because they were using the dead body of a comrade fora 


seat; but when they saw this miserable company of living skeletons standing 
before them, and their anxious relatives pressing around to discover their long 
lust loved oves—when they saw, now a weeping father or mother embracing, 
as though they had recovered him from the dead, a beloved son—then a hus- 
band clasping m his arms the balf-murdered mother of his children—and then 


a weeping wife and mother turning in despair from the search after a beloved | ' ; 
1 |;came home, it was cut in two or three pieces for the convenience of bleaching, 


husband and father, convinced that he had found a grave in these horrid dtn- 


often as free from alcohol as if it had been purposely compounded for the use 
of the teetotallers’ society. Whence then the inebriating or rather the stupify- 
ing effects of so called malt liquors! Mr. Brande believes these are almost en- 
tirely referable to adulteration ; for although genuine ale, taken in large quan- 
‘tities, may certainly intoxicate in consequence of the alcohol it contains, yet 
the effects of the strong beers sold by the retailers are very different from those 
‘of home-brewed malt liquors. Mr. Brande has free access at all times and 
seasons to three of the great London houses, and has been minutely instructed 
in all their proceedings, and has every reason to believe that they do not prac- 
tise any adulteration, but supply the genuine fermented produce of malt and 
hops. That such is not the case in all breweries, the annals of the excise, the 
‘treatises on the art of brewing, the palate, chemical tests, and the consequences 
of indulging in the beverages which they vend, amply demonstrate ; but the 
\public-houses and beer-shops are the head-quarters of these nefarious deteriora - 
tions. Green vitriol is used to make the beer frothy, treacle to sweeten it, co- 
‘culus indicus to intoxicate, pepper to ‘wa it, grains of paradise to warm it, 
land salt to prevent its quenching thirst. . One of the commonest and at the same 
time most pernicious narcotic additions is tobacco, which being licensed for sale 
at the publicans’ is not like other articles, tangible by the officers. ‘This is not 
lan exaggerated account of the composition of the trash which, under various 
seductive names, is pumped up from these underground laboratories, and retail- 
jed at the bar and tap; and this it is which the labourer, because, perchance it 
is stimulating and stupifying, considers as strengthening and comforting. 
Medical Times. 
ONE WHO HAS WHISTLED AT THE PLOUGH. 

| Ina recent letterto the Chronicle, this writer gives the following account of 
jhis early life as a farm-labourer in Scotland :—* When I was thirt2en or four- 
teen years old, I had six good linen shirts. I had perhaps as many pairs of 
stockings, each thread of which, shirts and stockings, was spun by my mother 
jand sisters. Each year the heckled lint was bought ; when spun, the yarn was 
jsent to the village weaver; when the web of sixty, or seventy, or eighty yards 


s—when these iron-hearted warriors witnessed this sight,” said Colonel! |and my mother bleached it. My sisters made our shirts from it ; and from wool, 


-» “they wept end sobbed like children.” 


HNliscellaneons Articles. 


NEW USES OF IRON. : 
Among the new employments found for iron, must be mentioned ship-building. 
lron was first used about the year 1810, for the construction of vesse}s employ- 


ed in canal and river navigation. After this, the first similar employment of 


this material occurred in 1820, when a steam vessel, called the Aaron Manby, 
was constructed at the Horsley Iron Works, and made the voyage between the 
capitals of England and France without unlaiding any part of her cargo. This 
vessel is still in good condition, although 22 years old, never having required 
any repairs to her hull. In 1825, a small iron steain boat was placed on the ri- 
ver Shapnon, where she is now employed, in good condition. In 1832, the El- 
burkah, an iron steam vessel. built by Messrs. Macgregor Laird and Co. in Li- 
verpool, made the voyage from that port to the coast of Africa, and twice as- 
cended the river Niger. This successful experiment led to the construction o 
many other iron steam vessels. One builder, Mr. John Laird, of Birkenhead, 
near Liverpool, has built 45 iron vessels, of the aggregate burthen of 12,600 
tons. The total number launched since 1830 is said to exceed 150. The 
largest iron vessel yet finished, and in use, is the Guadaloupe, a steam frigate 
of 788 tons, carrying sixty-cight-pounders, and belonging to the Mexican gov- 
ernment ; but her dimensions are insignificant when compared with those of the 
Great Britain, lately launched, at Bristol. 
The length of this vessel, from her figure-head to the tafrail, is 320 feet 


The breadth of beam ‘ . 51 * 
Her draught of water, when loaded, is calculated to be . 16“ 


and her burden 3,500 tons. The engines will have a force equal to that of 
1,000 horses, and will be used to keep m action, as the means of propulsion, an 
Archimedean screw. The draught of water will be seen not to exceed that of 
a first-class West Indiaman. At present this vessel can only be considered as 
an experiment ; and, should it fail an abundance of ridicule will no doubt be 
cast upon the projectors by inen whose genius would hardly have sufficed for the 
invention of a wherry. A great part of the steam navy ofthe East India Com- 
pany consists of iron vessels, twenty-five of which are now in use in India, 
among which are the Nemesis, the Phlegethon, the Ariadne, and the Medusa,— 
names well known to the public from the conspicuons part which the 
vessels have performed in the war in China. The advantages of tron over 
timber, for naval architecture, are—the absence of “ wear and tear” in the bul} 
—no necessity for caulking or coppermg—no possibility of myury from dry-rot 
—greater lightness and mereased capacity—and, what is of even far more im- 
portance, greater safety. This last point has sometimes been questioned, but 
not by any one having knowlege on the subject. When a timber-built ship takes 
the ground with any violent shock, the whule frame-work of the vessel is strain- 
ed, and in a measure dislocated,—so that by the mere buffeting of the waves 
she will, in all probability, soon be made a complete wreck ; but when an iron- 
built vessel strikes, however violent the blow, it is only the part that is brought 
into collision with the rocks that will be injured. ‘The plan of building these 
ships in watertight compartments then proves its efficacy ; for, should the in- 
jury amount even to the tearing away of plates, the resulting mischief will only 
be to fill with water that particular compartment of the vessel to which the m- 
jury has occurred, so that the ship will be scarcely less buoyaut than before , 
and experience has shown that damage of this kind is easily repaired. The 
first cost of iron vessels is somewhat, but not much, less that than of tunber-built 
vessels ; their comparative ch ss result from their greater durability : after) 
years of constant employment, they are found to be as sound and as clean as 
when first built. Their weight. upon which depends the displacement of water, 
is—as a general rule—three-tifths the weight of wooden vessels of the same 
capacity. The weight of metal used in proportion to the burden of the ship va- 
ries, of course, with the size. A sea-going iron steain-vessel will take from 
nine to twelve cwts. of iron perton register. Boats intended for river traffic, 
which do not require an equal degree of strength, of course take a less weight 
of metal. The:building of iron ships is fast becoming an important branch of 
national industry : it is one in which our mineral riches and our great mechani- 
cal skill will secure to us a virtual monopoly. 
: Porter's Progress of the Nation, vol. iii. Section v. “* Consumption.” 


ADULTERATION OF MALT LIQUORS. 
Professor Brande says, as regards ale, porter, and small beer, that they are 


harmless enough, as far as alcohol goes, and indeed in London small beer is 


‘spun into worsted, they knitted stockings. In the winter evenings, my father 
(put on his spectacles, and also knitted both stockings and mittens. | myself 
‘was very early initiated into the mystery of mending shoes. Some of my bro- 
thers were apprentices ; but all of them within 20 miles had all their clothes 
made and washed at home. We had a cow, which was milked three times a 
day in summer; butter was made and carried to market once a week ; and in 
‘May, June, and July, cheese was made twice a week. In these various duties 
did my. sisters partake, besides working in the fields. And when any one of 
jthem was married, the only one married when I was at home, a* providing,’ as 
it is locally called, of blankets, sheets, napery, crockery, ef cetera, some spun 
land made at home, and others bought for the important occasion, was sent with 
her, to the full amount, as my father and mother believed, and have since said, 
lof what could have been purchased for £30 sterling. And this was taken to 
ithe home, where the husband, also a working man, had brought furniture to 
labout the same amount. Now I have been in parishes in Dorsetshire of very 
considerable extent, where there was net as much furniture and clothing to be 
ifound in the whole of any fifty houses of the labouring people. Such domestic 
jeconomy is utterly unknown. Yet m the border counties it is common; so 
common, that any couple marrying without having a well-furnished house, at 
ithe expense of from £30 to £50 or £60, are rarely seen, and if seen are consi- 
dered very foolish. It is not so cominon, however, to spin and bleach linen at 
home as it was, the cheaper shirting from the power-loom bemg considered more 
economical ; but the time that was spent in spinning is now employed on some- 
thing else ; idleness is still chased from the cottage fireside, and vigilant econo- 
my still predominates.” 


BESSY BELL AND MARY GRAY. 

Lynedoch Cottage, the seat of the venerable Lord Lynedoch, stands on the 
banks of the river Almond, about six miles from Perth. The house is truly a 
cottage ; but it opens into a conservatory and flower-garden, kept in exquisite 
order, with the river murmuring below. A more secluded spot can hardly be 
conceived. The surrounding grounds consist of green pastoral hills and dells, 
succeeding each other like waves of the sea; and though fertile and cultivated 
fields are m the distance, not another house or cottage is visible. About half a 
mile from the aged warrior's nest is a spot still more retired, though famous in 
Scottish song ; it is the grave of the two heroines, * Bessy Bell aud Mary 
Gray,” whose simple and touching story has been embalmed by some rustic 

, in a copy of verses that has floated down through generations of readers. 
In 1646, the city of Perth was sadly desolated with the plague. ‘Three thousand 
of the inhabitants died, and numerous parties went to the country to escape the 
contagion, and built huts for themselves among the solitary hills. ‘The grounds 
near the river Almond are expressly stated, in a contemporary manuscript, as 
having been the scene of some of those erections; and thither, among others, 
according to the tradition of the country, went Bessy Bell, daughter of the 
\Laird of Kinvaid, and Mary Gray, daughter of the Laird of Lynedock. There 
were both eminent beauties—the flowers of Almond Water. ‘The infection was 
accidentally carried to their “ bower” by some young gentleman, who came to 
visit them in their solitude, and both died, and were interred on the spot. The 
dread of contagion had, no doubt, prevented their interment * among their own 
kin.’ Lord Lynedoch has put an iron railing round the grave, and planted 
some yew-trees beside it. The peasantry had long decorated it with flowers, 
and all the lads and lasses made annual pilgrimages to a spot consecrated by so 
many tender and affecting associations. The scene is well calculated to deep- 
en such impressions. It ts at the foot of a high bank, completely sheltered. and 
lconcealed by a wood ; but in front of the place where the fair friends “ biggit 
their bower,” is a plot of delicious greensward, visited by the setting*sun, and 
the river murmurs past with a ceaseless, but gentle flow, that gives a feeling of 
something like life and animation to the secluded scene. Many of our old bal- 
ilads and airs have a melancholy character; but there is none more touching 
than this of Bessy Bell and Mary Gray. It is a romance of the heart, and on 
such a subject a few rude verses have a secure foundation. Even Queen Vic- 
toria’s progress in Perthshire will be sooner forgotten than this simple country 
story, and the grave of the unfortunate maidens will be visited when the royal 
footsteps have ceased to be remembered. Highiand Note Book. 


THE AUSTRIAN PEASANTRY. 

The pop in this immediate neighbourhood (Carlsbad) are considered re- 
markably well off. They eat bread—rye bread, that is—never wheat—and po- 
tatoes ; and, in tolerable times, a bit of meat on a Sunday. But in Stock-Boh- 
men (Bohemia proper) their fare is bad potatoes, and not enough ofthem. The 
wages of an agricultural labourer are 10 or 12 kreutzers a day, I believe often 
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less (30 kreutzers is 1 shilling.) The suffering this year fromthe failure of the 
potato crop has been beyond description, especially in the Erzgebirg, the moun- 
tain range which separates Saxony from this country, where, as its name de- 


notes, are situated the mines which formerly made Freyberg the mining capital) 


of Europe. ‘The frontier lies nearly at the summit of the ridge. The mines 


on both sides seem to have long been in a state ofdecay. The population, thus||£1,512. 4s. 4d. there will remain £30,537. 16s. 11d. ; a 


gradually deprived of its labour, has not decreased or been drafted off to other 
districts, but has betaken itself—men, women, 2ad children—to the miserable 
resources of lace making. ‘This, ladies, is the secret of the cheap Saxon and 
Bohemian lace you are so happy to obtain, and a fearful secret it is. When 1] 
first heard that all these miserable men had usurped the miserable occupation of 
their wives and daughters, I felt more horror than I should have done at a field 
of battle. Husband and wife engaging in this fearful competition for a wretch- 
ed morsel of dry bread! And these men, too, once miners! I had known 
only the noble-looking, intelligent, manly Cornish miners. To fancy them sunk 
into these haggard spectres, and making lace, was more than heart of flesh could 


by the exchequer on account of the robes in my mine yeers, amounts only to 
| £32,050 1s 3d ; as will appearto any one who will take the trouble to look 
‘|into the exchequer rolls ; and if | paid more, it must have been out of m 
own pocket, an indiscretion of which nobody has suspected me. If from this 
sum of £32,050 Is 3d. be deducted the coronation expense, which was 
then the 
\jexpense of the said nine years, one with another, will be £3,393. 1s. 9}d. 
But it is to be observed, that in this sum are included the Asalaries, and man 
jother things relating to the robes, amounting to about £1,400 a year, which 
| always pat into my account (because | thought it the fairest way), but which 
before my time were put into aseparate account, that the account of the robes 
might appear the less. If, therefore, you subtract this £1,400 from the above 
| sum of £3,393. 1s. 9}. the remainder (the yearly expense of Queen Anne’s 
robes in my nine years) is only £1,993. 1s. 84. ; which is less than the year- 
ly expense of Queen Mary’s robes (according to Lady Derby’s accounts hereto 
annexed) by the yearly sumof £7,874, 18s. 103d. So that it evidently ap- 


bear. Never, even in Ireland, did I see hunger—dire, enduring hunger—so) |pears that by my economy in the nine years I served her majesty, I saved her 


strongly marked in the human face, as in these groups of people who came down! 


from Joachim's-Thal to be fed and clothed by the good charitable burghers o 
Carlsbad. In Dresden, and indeed Saxony generally, all the resources and ex- 
pedients of charity have been exhausted upon this unfortunate class. There 
the word Gebirgsleute (mountaineers) means people surk in abject poverty. I 
see in the Prussian Stoa/zeitung, of the 10th of August, an explanation of the} 
remarkable decay of the mines which causes this distress. According to that 
journal, many of them have formerly been let by the government to individuals 
who, not having sufficient capital to erect machinery for exhausting the wa- 
ter from the deep mines, have abandoned them, and worked only those near! 
the surface If this be the case, there is, I suppose, no alternative but for the| 
government to take them into its own hands again. The formation of companies! 


and the risk of capital, after the English fashion, would hardly be possible in Sax- 
ony. Letters from Austriainthe Atheneum, 


STEAM NAVIGATION OF THE INDUS. 


‘The Indus is open, and its navigation free to all nations. There are now mo-| 
ving on its waters no less than six steamers of different sizes, at the present. 
moment required for the military operations necessary for the entire pacification) 
of the country ; but at no remote period available for the transport of those ar-) 
ticles of commerce which will doubtless be in demand along its shores and be-| 
yond the limits of our present empire. The ardent desire expressed, if not felt 
by our present Governor-General to secure for these steamers a constant supply! 
of fuel, led to his demanding at the hands of the Amgers of Scinde the cession! 
of a portion of those preserves on which they set such a igh value, and for the! 
preservation of which they at last risked life, empire, and liberty. The Shi-! 
karghurs became ours by mght of conquest, and the woodman’s axe is doubtless 
already busy in felling the trees which are to set in motion the wonderful ma- 
chines by which the trade on the Indus must, in a comparatively short time, be 
inconceivably increased, providing the merchants of Bombay are not backward! 
in availing themselves of the advantages now opened to them. But we all 
know, that wood is but an indifferent generator of steam, and that its consump- 
tion is so great as to make the frequent stoppages to procure further supplies a 
matter of serious consequence to their progress up a rapid river. Besides, the 
forests of Scinde are not inexhaustible ; they will rapidly fall before the increas-' 
ed consumption ; and whence, when fields have succeeded to forests, are we to 
obtain fuel! It will be necessary to bring it at a heavy expense from distant lo-| 
calities ; perhaps the expense may become so great as to prove a very serious) 
obstacle to the progress of steam navigation on the Indus. It is a fact not very) 
credible to the government of India, that the different beds of coal which have 
from time to time been discovered in this country, and proved of such immense} 
advantage on its eastern shores, owe the first laying bare of their existence al-' 
most entirely to accident ; ours isa government which, above all others, from 
the want of that enterprise amongst the inhabitants of India which characteri- 
zes European nations, ought to direct its especial and constant attentionto the 
developement of the natural riches of all kinds abounding in Hindostan. We 
have no particular ground for coming to such a conclusion ; but, reasoning from 
geological analogy. we think that a search for coal amongst the mountains and 
eyen lowlands of Gujerat, conducted on an intelligent plan, by means of those) 
scientific appliances which are daily becoming more specific in such researches, , 


would be successful, and open out a mine of mealculable riches, 
Delisi Gazette. 


COST OF QUEEN MARY’S AND QUEEN ANNE'S ROBES. 

In a letter from Mr. Harley (afterwards lord treasurer) to the celebrated) 
Duchess of Marlborough, dated August 8, 1706, he says, “ My brother tells) 
me, that he has made a collection from all the accounts which have been: 
brought in for the robes for 46 years, since the year 1660 ; and by that it will) 
appear, upon the comparison, how much better (toa great value) your grace 
has managed for the crown.” Her graceadds, ‘* Whoever will be at the 
pains to compare the last four years in those eccounts with the preceding years) 
in the same accounts, will find, that the yearly expense of the robes in all the, 
reigns before Queea Anne, 's, one year with another, above 5,040/. ; whereas 
the expense of the first four years of her reign, one with another, is not 2,900/.' 
But because there is a great deal of difference between the expenses for the 
robes of a queen, and the expenses for those of a king, it will be more equit.| 
able to compare my accounts for the robes of Queen Anne, with those for Queen’ 
Mary's robes, when under the management of Lady Derby, of which, for two) 
years, | procured a copy from the office. It appears, that in the first of those 
two years, the expense of Queen Mary’s robes was greater by a thousand 
pounds, than that of Queen Anne's for the whole four years mentioned in andi- 
tor Harley's colleetion. For the expense of those four years was no more thar 
£11,565. 7s» ld. ; whereas the expense of the first year only of Queen Mary,, 
was £12604. 12s. 2d. It appears also, that the expense uf the robes, in the’ 
second year of Queen Mary, was £11,131. 9s. 1d. which is not many hundred 
pounds short of the whole expense of the said four years of Queen Anne. Af- 
ter these four years, the expense of the follow ng five years (which make up 
the whole time of my service) amounts to £18,972. 9s. 10d. was more in pro-| 
portion than that of the said four preceding years. ‘This was chiefly occasion- 
ed by the extraordinary expense on account of the mourning for the prince, aud 
the queen's order ng every thing beionging to the robes, of what kind sever 
to be given away, so that at the end of the mourning all were new at once, and 
amongst them some very rich clothes, which happened just befure I left the 
office. _Thesa two articles necessarily made a considerable increase of the or- 
dinary expense, especially as the queen gave £600 to the maids of honour to 
buy them mourning. However, the yearly expense of my nine years, taken 
with one another, is very small in comparison of the fwo years before mention- 


ed, when Lady Derby managed Queen Mary’srobes. For the sum total paid 


| and cost of the fuel it consumes. 


near £90,000. For I believe that it will be granted, that, without incurring 
any censure, I might have swelled the accounts for Queen Anne’s robes, to as 


large asum as Lady Derby did for Queen Mary’s. 
Duchess of Marlborough’s Account of her Conduct. 


New Motive Power.—The Courier and Enquirer contains the following 
description of a newly invented engine now exhibiting in this city. We have 
long since heard the opinion expressed that the steam engine was yet in its 
infancy, and that the time would yet come when gunpowder, or some other pow- 
erfully expansive substance, would be used with greater effect and less cost than 
steam. The machine spoken of below is the invention of Dr. Drake and is 
said to be “ the result of practical philosophical research :” 

The Engine in operation is not merely a philosophical toy, as may be imag- 
ined by those who have not seen it ;—it is of not less than three horse power, 
and consists of an ordinary high pressure steam cylinder of six inches diameter, 
traversed by a piston having eight inches length of stroke, connected with a 
crank axle on which there is a heavy fly wheel. It is without furnace, boiler or 
chimney, and has simply an atmospheric air, and a gas and exhaust pipe con- 
nected with the cylinder. ‘The motion is created by the combustion within the 
cylinder, of atmospheric air combined with a certain proportion of gas, which is 
ignited by a process known only to the inventor. By this combustion, which is 
instantaneous, the air within the cylinder is expanded with great power, and 
the piston is forced to recede, and motion is communicated to the machinery. 
After the machine is put in motion the successive ignitions are self-caused, and 
are produced as far as the mechanical operation is concerned, by the same ar- 
rangement, and with the same exactness as the steam is made to act in an ordina- 
ry steam engine ; the atmospheric air and gas being supplied by their appropri- 
ate pipes, and an exhaust pipe being connected with the cylinder in the usual 
way.—By means of a small cock in the supply pipe, the operator with his 
thumb and finger controls the machine. 

In the experiment now being made, gas is used simply because it is more 
conveniently obtained than any other combustible, but the inventor states the 
the engine will, with equal facility and certainty, burn camphine and other pre- 
parations, such as lard oil combined with whiskey, &c. Its ability to use these 
last products as a fuel, makes this invention of immense importance to that 
great West, as, should the transportation of the Mississippi its measureless 
tributaries be effected by this power, it will furnish a home market to the grower 
of these articles entirely new, and to an extent far greater than all others now 
in existence. Without pursuing this subject further, we will state what appear 
to be obvious advantages of this invention over the steam engine. The first 
and most impartant is security—there is no danger from explosion, nor from fire, 
either accidentally communicated or from the spontaneous combustion of the 
fuel. 2d, The weight of an engine of given power, must be greatly less, as 
there is no furnace, no boiler with its water, no chimney, and no condensing ap- 
paratus, and comparatively but a trifling amount of fuel either in weight or 
bulk. 3d, The space oceupied by the machine and its fuel is so much less as 
to give great additional room for freight and passengers. 4th, The ability of 
making Jong continuous voyages, as ships supplied with this invention can carry 
fuel enough to propel them to China, without its materially interfering with 
their available capacity for freight. 5th, Economy in working—as there is no 
expenditure of power except to produce motion, as is the ease with the steam 
jengine in 

its proper temperature, while the engine may be temporarily stopped. This is 
of great consideration on the Western waters, where the trade demands fre- 
quent stoppage either to receive or to deliver passengers or freight, or to wood, 
which last cause of detention will be altogether obviated, as well as the expense 
and annoyance of firemen. 

We do not mean to say that the experiment has been sufficiently tested to 
make these things perfectly certain on a large scale, but that they are proved to 
be so in an engine of at least three horse power ; and that no well grounded ob- 


||jection has been urged, and none appears to exist of sufficient force to create a 


reasonable doubt of the successful adaptation of this invention to engines of the 
larger class. Inafew days a committee of scientific and practical gentlemen 
will accurately ascertain the power of the present machine, and the quantity 


Tue ay of an interesting character have recently been 
made, at Rochefort, France, with a newly invented instrument, constructed as 
follows: A thin plate of wood, three or four inches long, is suspended so as 
to vibrate freely, like the needle of a magnet ona pivot of steel, by means of a 
cup of agate inserted in the wood. At one extremity of the wooden plate, ex- 
tending about one third of its length, is a fissure, in which are adjusted three or 
four magnets, ranged in a straight Ime, at the distance, one from another of half 
an inch. ‘These magnets are very light, made of watch springs straightened 
and cut in small pieces, and varying in length from one to three inches. They 
are set in a direction perpendicular to the horison. Consequently their polarit 
is neutralized ; but the south pole of each is made to point below, and its N 


||pole above the plane of the wooden plate. ‘The instrument, when placed on a 


table, in a room, and under shelter of a giass bell, at the expiration of some se- 
conds takes the direction of the prevailing wind,—the end furmshed with mag- 
nets acting the same part as the point of a vane. 

The experiments made with this instrument suggest some interesting induc- 
tions, both in reference to the connection of magnetism with electnicity, and to 
the probability that variable winds are the result of electric currents. But that 
which gives to the invention its highest value is, perhaps, the fact that it indi- 
cates any approaching change in the direction of the wind, from a quarter to half 
an hour before its actual occurrence, just as the barometer indicates changes in 


| the weather. 
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jurors, did strongly recommend his re- p-appointment to the office he had previously 
‘held in the department. 


| NEW GEOGRAPHICAL AND ASTRONOMICAL APPARATUS. 

We have had most unfeigned satisfaction in examining an invention calcu- 
lated to be highly beneficial in the study of Geography, Astronomy, and Navi- 
gation. It is an instrament constructed by Mr. Vale, an able teacher of Navi- 
gation, residing in Roosevelt Street in this city, and is so simple in its principle, 
jas well as lucid in its application, that it cannot fail to be acceptable to every 
teacher who shall take the pains to examine it. It is too frequently the case 


We perceive in several of the Vermont and Ohio journals a good deal of re-/ that young persons in learning “the use of the Globes,” acquire sufficient 


joicing and inter-congratulation with regard to the effect of the tariff upon the, 
price of native wool ; to which is added something of prophecy that ere long), 
the United States will find wool enough within their own boundaries, without| 
having recourse to a transatlantic market at all. May the prophecy be realized, 
is our earnest wish, in this as in many another instance ; for we know that no- 


Lenaiaal dexterity in performing the several operations, but yet little or nothing 


! of the principles which they are applying ;—in other words, they obey the rule 


laid down for them, but remain ignorant why the results should be as they find 
aM? Mr. Vale's apparatus gives the rationale of the matter, and the pupil 


thus becomes master of the cause as well as of the effect. On his terrestrial 


thing conduces more to the prosperity of a country than to be able to draw all) globe he has “a traveller” which moves meridionally in a groove ; it may re- 
or the far greater part of raw materials, for manufacture or consumption, from present any person, stationed anywhere that may be necessary for the purpose ; 


herself, and by the labour of her own population. But a few considerations are’ 
necessary before we give way to the conclusion that very prosperous results 
have ensued through the measure, or if so, that they will be of permanent con- 
tinuance ; and, as we are neither traders ourselves, nor have any personal con-|_ 
nection with those who are, in wool and its applicabilities, we enter dispassion- 
ately upon our remarks, and have no other object than that of arriving at the 
true principle of the question. 

In the first place then, to whom has the measure proved beneficial! To the 
Wool-growers only ; and they are but a very small proportion of the commu- 
nity atlarge. For be it recollected that sheep-farming always oceupies a large 
space of ground, and likewise that it is but a small part of rural occupation. |, 
To them, however, it may be beneficial at the outset, as at present , but to whom 
else? Not to the manufacturer, for he must employ a large capital in purchas- 
ing a sufficient quantity of raw material at advanced prices ;—not to the con- 
sumers,—who are, in fact, the whole population, including the wool-growers 
themselves,—for they musi pay an increased price for the fabric, in order to 
cover that of the raw material and the profit upon larger capital. Here there is 
a temporary advantage to a few at the expense of the many, which is a com- 
plete inversion of the maxims of national economy. We say a temporary ad- 
vantage, for it is well known, by varied experience, that a protection at home 
amounting virtually to a prohibition from abroad, has the effect of rendering the 
protected careless of improvement. Now apply this to sheep-breeders ; breeds 
degenerate and require both attention and judgment to keep up the proper qua- 
lity. The stimulus to this is not found when there is hardly a choice of a 
market, and eventually the wool-buyers must either go abroad for their raw 
material cr put up with an inferior article at an extravagant price. They will 


prefer the former, as being cheaper in the end, as well as being more beneficial] 


to the public. 

We are not believers in the doctrine of Force, whether applied to commerce, 
politics, or religion ; we are fur adaptation of the powers of nature, mental or phy- 
sical, but not for forcing either, nor can an instance be found in which force has im- 


proved either a quality or a faculty. In the case before us we say let the manv-} 


facturer purchase his wool wheresoever he pleases, unchecked, untrammelled. 
It is against common sense to suppose that he will go to a foreign and distant 
market when he can buy as good and as cheap an article at home. ‘The better 
and the cheaper he buys it, the better and the cheaper will the consumer—who 
is finally the payer of the piper—find it. In the meantime, if the wool-grower 
at home see the probability of being able in time to make a sufficient stand 
against the distant seller, let him patiently and steadily proceed in improving 
his breeds, in finding the most appropriate pasturage and temperature for his 
flocks, and in the meantime dispose of his fleeces upon the terms of the market. 
If he see no such probability, let him not waste his energies in a useless contest 
but turn his time and means to more profitable ends. No force can render an 
inferior article as marketable as that which is superior, and it is bad legislation 
which would make the attempt. 

Inthe matter of Mrs. Gilmour, for an alleged murder committed in Scotland ; 
we perceive that the Government of the United States has given order for her 
delivery to the British authorities, agreeably to an article of the treaty of 
Washington, and to a demand founded thereon. In this the U. S. government 
has acted promptly, honourably, and agreeably to the good faith of treaties. 

Mrs. Gilmour left this port in the packet ship Liverpool, on Wednesday last 
for Scotland, in charge of the officer who came in pursuit of her. 

An application has recently been made for the surrender of a person accused 
of theft in Canada, from which province he is said to have escaped across the 


‘line of boundary. We understand that this case is not considered to fall within 


the meaning of the treaty, and the application has been unsuccessful. 

The operation of this article of the treaty is likely to be attended with great 
good to both the high contracting parties ; it will tend to diminish the number 
of criminals making their escape here, now that they find there is no absolute 
security in their flight ; thus will the British national reproach be lessened here, 
and the citizens of the United States will be so far exempted from such a dis- 
creditable accession to the community. For some time, however, it is likely to 
be an addition to the Consular labours, of a very disagreeable nature. 

The recent trial of Mr. Dowden, at Washington, D.C., for the alleged crime 
of abstracting and reissuing Treasury notes which had been paid off and were 
intended to be cancelled, has terminated in his acquittal. Immediately after the 
trial a certificate was drawn up and signed by every Juror to the effect that Mr. 
Dowden had been fully, fairly, and honourably acquitted ; and that they, the 


and this * traveller,’ by the application of other simple adjuncts, may be made 
ito find the latitude, longitude, length of the day when and where he may be, 
the time under given circumstances, the position and altitude of the sun at a 
given time, in short, with ease and clearness, all the enquiries of practical solar 
astronomy and all the doctrines of Spherical ‘I'rigonometry are displayed clearly 
jand forcibly, so that 

“ The gordian knot of them we can unloose 

Familiar as our garter.” 

A light armillary sphere is applied at some distance round this terrestria 
globe, and all the parts of a celestial globe, of transparent materials, affixed 
thereto, so that the doctrine of the fixed stars can be studied as easily and in as 
farnitiar a manner as that of the earth and the sun. Nor is this all; the ap- 
\paratus can be made a Planetarium, and the general principles of the Planetary 
System may be fully explained ; this too in a manner suitable to the capacity of 
young persons. Instead of a complicated piece of machinery puzzling and con- 
fusing the ideas of youth, the parts may be affixed gradually, so that each part 
may be fully understood before the next in succession is touched at all. Thus, 
assuming the small terrestrial globe as a Sun, the orbit of Mercury can be repre- 
sented by a thin brass ring, and placed so that the inclination of its orbit to the 
‘plane of our Ecliptic may be duly given, we thus see its nodes, the diameter of 
the orbit, and have the other phenomena easily and simply explained. When 
this is familiar apply another to be the representative of Venus ; and thus proceed 
till the whole system is under view. 

It is altogether impossible, in so brief a notice as that must be which comes 
within the ordinary newspaper limits, to do justice te this very clever, clear, and 
ingenious piece of mechanism, but we most cordially commend it to the attention 
of the scientific, the curious, and more particularly the teachers of youth. It is 
quite portable, and we believe cheap,—two important requisites towards bring- 
ing it into practical use. We understand that Mr. Vale has prepared such a 
description of the instrument and the uses of the several parts, as will render it 
easy for teachers to avail themselves of its assistance in explaining the princi- 
ples to which it is adapted. — 

BATHS. 

We have before now expatiated upon the utility of public promenades in the 
vicinity of densely populated cities, as conducive in the highest degree to the 
health of those who dwell therein. It too often happens, however, that from 
peculiar circumstances the population are necessarily debarred from so great a 
convenience and blessing. Now the next best thing—nay perhaps an advan- 
tage equally great—is that of a city being accommodated with numerous, cheap, 
clean, and well-situated Baths. For the want of these there can be but two 
reasons, namely, the deficiency of enterprise on the part of persons to under- 
take these accommodations, and the want of taste to enjoy them, or of convie- 
tions of their utility. The latter may indeed cause the former. With respect 
to Baths the city of New York is peculiarly well off; there are numerous cold 
salt-water baths at convenient situations by the shores of the North and East 
rivers, and the establishments within the city give the mest extensive accom{ 
jmodation, together with the greatest comfort. All these also are moderate in 
the charge, well-conducted, and in the aggregate embrace every species of ab- 
lution that the wishes or the necessities of mankind require. Many of these we 
have perceived, with abundant satisfaction ; there, are, however two whose suf- 
ficiency we have proved, and, as we wish to speak from experience only, we 
shall confine our observations to these two. 

Mr. Tuomas’ Barus, at Castie Garnven.—These floating Baths are upon 
an immense scale, having two distinct departments ; the first for gentlemen, 
which is under the management of Mr. Thomas himself; the second, for ladies, 
to which Mrs. Thomas gives her constant personal attention. Each of these 
has a large public swimming bath, besides several private baths of different 
depths, but all perfectly safe, clean, and possessing the requisite accompani- 
iments desired by visiters. Here, therefore, whether for health or for mere ex- 
ercise, are all the conveniences that can be desired of a cold bath, together with 
the attention and civility so agreeable to every one who is the object of them. 
We have no doubt that this description is generally one that will apply to the 
baths and their proprietors about New York, but with regard to this in particu- 
lar it is certainly in all respects within the trath. 

Mr. Srorrani’s Barus, Corner or Waker Srreet anp Broapway.— 
These are the most extensive, elegant, and the best arranged baths which it has 
been our fortune to meet with. They have only been finishéd a short time, 
and they form a perfect establishment at which the visitors can have warm, 
tepid, cold, shower, vapour, or any other baths that may be required. Gentle- 
lmen may accompany the ladies of their family to the establishment, where 
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19, 


abundant attendante and suitable accommodation is found, and all that decorum)|which he made 47 runs, and was then caught out by Ticknor, at 12:04, being 


and delicacy require is provided for. ‘The position of this institution is a happy 
one, ina ceéntrical and public situation, yet with all the facilities for privacy 


which the nature of the case should demand. We have found the proprietor nutes, and made 19 runs, but was bowled out by the fourteenth ball. 


ready and obliging, and are satisfied that this undertaking, like that of Mr. Tho- 
mas, will be found materially conclusive both to the health and comfort of the 
citizens and others who may choose to avail themselves thereof. 


Scuoois —At this particular period of the year, parents and guardians are 


79 minutes. There was then an interval of 25 minutes, when play was again 
called, at 12:29, and Ticknor took the bat, who received 14 Balls in 12 mi- 
In this 


inning of Ticknor he made a running hit of every ball but three, making 2 off 
the very first ball which he received, This first inning of Ticknor was finished 
at 12:41. 

An interval of 39 minutes now occurred and at 1:20 Wright commenced his 
second innings. He received 51 Balls, from which he made 25 runs, and was 
then caught out by Ticknor in much the same manner as at the first inning, the 


generally upon the anxious look-out for eligible places of instruction at ge time occupied was 38 minutes, for disposing of those 51 Balls. After an inter- 


to place young persons. Among the most justly-esteemed of these, is that o 
Rev. Mr. Huddart, whose advertisement is in our columns to-day, and whose 
establishment has been highly distinguished as a schvol of sound education for 
many years. We know that many of Mr. Huddart's pupils have taken high 
academical honours, and many others are sustaining elevated positions im every 
department of educated life. Education, with him, includes the mental, the 
moral, the intellectual, and the physical faculties, and we cannot too greatly re- 
commend youth to his care. 

We would earnestly call the attention of those who have the parental charge 


val of 31 minutes Ticknor went in a second time at 2:29. He received 61 
Balls, and made 36 runs, but was finally bowled out again by Wright, at 3:23, 
having delivered the 61 Balls in 54 minutes. ‘The game was consequently won 
by Wright, who had a majority of 17 balls over his antagonist.. The Umpires 
were Mr. Raynor for Wright, and Mr. Bradshaw for ‘Ticknor. 

The following is the score of the game :— 

Wrieur. 


of youth to the advertisement of Mrs. H. Wreaks, in another part of our columns 
to-day. We speak from our own convictions when we utter the opinion that, 
Mrs. H. Wreaks is every way competent to the onerous and important task 
which she is about to undertake. Her own education has been on the most 
liberal scale, very much of it acquired in Paris, where she became mistress of 
the French language in its purest quality. She likewise understands Spanish) 
well, is an excellent musician, is exceedingly well read in general literature, is. 
of pleasing and ladylike manners, and understands the management of young 
ladies from that most important of all experience, the duties of a motker. We 
most sincerely wish success to Mrs. H. Wreaks’ undertaking, and would gladly 
add the small mite of our own endeavours for that end. 

It is matter of frequent regret in the West Indies that parents are obliged to 
send their children across the Atlantic to England or France, in order to their 
vbtaining a proper education ; we venture to assert that at least in the present 
instance there is no such necessity, but that every requisite for a complete fe- 
wnale education may be found in the establishment of Mrs. H. Wreaks. 


Cricketers’ Chronicle. 


Thursday, the 10th inst., was the day appointed for the Annua! Gala of the 
St. George's Cricket Club of New York, to be held on the Ground of the So- 
ciety, and preparations were made ona wunificent scale for its celebration, and 
for the comfort and accommodation of the numerous ladies who, it was not 
doubted, would honour the sports with their presence. ‘The previous day was 
an exceedingly rainy ove, yet it did not damp the ardour of the club; and early 
on Thursday a large extra tent was erected, the ground under which was co- 
vered with oil-cloth and over that a carpet ; the tables were set out and covered 
with innumerable good things, after which the members looked out, with 
anxious eyes, for the appearances of the weather and the arrival of welcome 
gueste. About 11 a.m. play was begun, at about half-past 12 the first company 
arrived, consisting of some ladies and gentlemen, in two carriages ; but alas! 
soon afterwards syinptoms of ram were observable, and occasionally a short 
shower fell. More ladies and gentlemen continued to arrive however, until the 
ground could boast of nine courageous members of the fair sex ; but about half- 
past two the rain begau in earnest, which fell in torrents and without intermis- 
sion till midnight. . 

A single inning of one side only was all that could be played, consequently 
there was nothing satisfactory to record on that account; but the play beeame 
more general and lasting When a retreat to: the tents became inevitable. The 
members did their utmost to dissipate the reflection of the gloom without by the 
cheefulness within; all was mirth and sprightlinesss, and merrier groups could 
not be found on that day than were then huddled close together under preca- 
rious shelterings of canvass. It is gratifying to know that the ladies who had 
evineed the courage to give the Cricketers * the light of their countenance,” 
when it was much needed, took no culd through their expedition, and it furnishes: 
abundant hope of a large company on a future vccasion, when better auspices 
may be looked for, as regards the weather. 

*,* Our respected correspondent of the 7th August from Kingston, Canada 
West, will have scen ere this that his wishes have been anticipated although 
upon a more brief scile than he timated. He will of course be aware that we 
cannot now resume or enlarge the subject. We take this opportunity to say 
that it will always give us pleasure to hear from him or his confreres, and that 
we shall endeavour to oblige him or them in similar matters. Wee shall also feel 
obliged by his giving publicity to this part of our plan, or any other that meets; 
his approbation, when opportunity offers, as we are anxiously desirous to be in 
friendly communication with our friends in the British Provinces generally. 


THIRD MATCH AT SINGLE WICKET. 

The thisd Match of the Series which we have had occasion to notice between 
Mr. John Ticknor of Philadelphia, and a member of the St. George's Cricket 
Club of New York, took place on Thursday last, at the Ground of the Union 
Club of Philadelphia ; the New York player being Mr. Samuel Wright. The 
day was 4 remarkably fine one, with a pleasant breeze, although the morning 
had threatened a sultry day, Ticknor having won the toss put Wright in, but 
the latter was too experienced and steady a player to be taken at disadvantage 
and was as much at home with his bat at the first ball as at the last ; in fact} 
voth the players were in fine condition for this great contest. 

Neither of the two bowled remarkably well, although both of them are 


straight and swift bowlers generally. Wright had got considerably hurt during s 
practice on Tuesday, and he felt the effects of it all day on Thursday, but to- 


Ist Innings—1, eee ae 
72 
Ticknor. 
Ist Innings—2, 1, 1, 3, 2, 2, 1, 2, 2, 1, 2, .......2....- 19 bowled out. 
2d Do. 2, 1, 1, 2, 1, 2, 1, 2, 2, 2, 1, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 1, } 36 Do. 
55 


The spectators were very numerous, and all took great care to avoid inter 
rupting the game. The batting on both sides was splendid, and the two ve- 
terans who were opposed to each othr shewed themselves to be masters of the 
manly game. Jt was nobly contested, and it is impossible to say with justice 
that laurels were lost in the contest. 

The name of the fourth and last player of the series, on the part of New 
York, is not yet announced ; we shall give due notice of the who and the 
when, but the match will be played at New York. 

*,* There was not a wide ball bowled on either side. All was fair hitting 
and running. 
Tue Gent iemen or Kent vs. Toe Genttemen or Encranp.—This match, 
which excited great interest among the admirers of the fine manly and noble 
game of cricket, was commenced July 3d. at Lord's, in the presence of an im- 
mence assemblage of spectators, including a large number of noblemen and 
gentlemen of distinction, and also several ladies of rank and fashion—in fact, 
that portion of the enclosure allotted for equestrians and the equipages of the 
nobility was crowded with barouches, carriages, and cabs, aad ladies and gen- 
tlemen on horseback. When the wickets were struck the match stood thus : 
Gentlemen of Kent, first innings, 150 ; Gentlemen of England, first innings, 
113; being ina minority of 37 runs. The Kentish gentlemen commenced 
their innings at about half-past 7, by sending in Mr. W. Mynn and Mr. F. 
Frederick. ‘The latter was put out (leg before wicket) after scoring three runs. 
He was succeeded by Mr. W. D. C. Baker. At 8 o'clock, after 21 runs had 
been scored with the loss of only one wicket, the stumps were drawn for the 
evening. Betting 5 to 4 on Kent. 

The match was renewed next day, and after the display of some exceedingly 
fine play (in batting and bowling) on both sides, terminated in favour of En- 
gland, who won by three wickets. A more interesting or exciting game has, 
perhaps, seldom been witnessed, in consequence of the wonderful manner in 
which the gentlemen of England “ pulled up” the score. It will be seen that 
their opponents headod them by 37 in the first innings, and that when they 
went in for their second they had 186 runs to obtain “to tie ;’? that number, 
large as it is, especially against the bowling of Mr. A. Mynn, the splendid bat- 
ting of Messrs. Taylor, Craven Boudier, and W. Pickering, assisted by some 
bad fielding on the part of Kent, was nevertheless gained amidst the acclama- 
tions of one of the most crowded and most fashionable assemblages ‘“ Lord's” 
has had the opportunity of boasting for many years. Of course, when En- 
gland commenced their second hands the odds were  aaree/ against them, and 
it was curious to watch the gradually lengthening faces of the large betters 
upon the Kent eleven as the game progressed. ‘The result causes considerable 
sums to change owners. The Hon, F. Ponsonby met with a severe injury by 
falling from his left arm, but he had, notwithstanding, intimated his intention of 
playing with one hand only, had his assistance at the wicket in the second in- 
nings been found necessary. Mr. W. Myun, the Kentish “ long stop’’ was also 
suffering from a series of violent blows on the leg. 


Che Drama. 


Park Tueatre.—lIt is now certainly purposed to make strong efforts for the 
revival of the classic drama. Mr. Simpson as we learn is making progress in 
engagements which will secure to us artists of the highest character for the en- 
suing season, and at home workmen are busy engaged in the internal repairs, 
improvements, and decoration of the theatre. The latter as we understand is 
to be effected fully and upon a liberal scale ; the exterior of the house also is to 
be greatly improved in its appearance. All this is as it should be, and we have 
no fears with regard to the result. Among the artists whom we have been led 
to expect are Mr. Macready, who is at the very head of the acted drama ; 
Malic. Pauline Garcia, sister of the distinguished Malibran ; Mr. Templeton 
an accomplished vocalist ; Miss Romer who is equally celebrated in song ; the 
versatile and fascinating Mrs. Nesbitt, and the celebrated Mdlle. Cerito the 
danseuse. A full and efficient stock company is to be provided, together with 
a full orchestra and a good musical library, and, on the whole, the tongue of 
Fame gives promise of a splendid theatrical season. We shall enlarge on this 
subject when we shall be upon more assured grounds, but we have reason to 


think the above is substantially correct. 


wards the latter part of ‘Ticknor's second innings he took especial pains and 
bowled admirably ; Ticknor also improved his bowling at Wright's second inn. 
ings but could not throw the latter off his guard, who blocked in beautiful style. 


Bowsry Tueatre.—After a very brief recess for the purpose of putting the 
house in order, this theatre was re-opened on Monday evening. The principal 


Play was called at 10:45. Wright went in, and received 116 Balls, from| 


a consists of Mrs W. Sefton, Mr. J. R. Scott and Mr. De Barr, together 


with a very reepectable company for the inferior parts. The drama can be done 
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well here by the aid of such artists as we have mentioned ; and the tragedy off 
‘Ugolino’ has given proof of it already. The house fills well, albeit it is the! 
worst month inthe year for theatricals, and as we learn that there are several) 
things in preparation which belong peculiarly to the capabilities of this theatre, | 
there is the prospect of a fine season at the Bowery also. 

Cuatuam Tueatre.—This house ts in exceedingly great force at present, 
including, in the highest walks, Mrs. G. Jones, Messrs. G. Vandenhoff, Forbes, | 
J. M. Scott, and Walcott; and the Shakspeare plays are peformed with full) 
and efficient cast. “Julius Cesar” and “ Othello” have been acted to great 
houses this week. 

Nisio’s Garpen.—The Ravels still continue their attraction at this charm- 
ing place of summer amusement, and they seem to possess an inexhaustible, 


freshness in the opinion of the public. We have not, however. any thing of 


nevelty to report. With regard to the English vaudeville we are obliged to} 


land inquired how he wished to continue the game ; but the man made no reply. 

‘Repeating the question, and receiving no answer, he desired one of the by- 

standers to see if something was not the matter with the man. He did so, and 
the player was found to be a corpse. The dead body was taken away, and the 
dealer very coolly drew back his 1,000 ducats, saying that the game was a 
synallagmatic contract, made between persons capable of fulfilling its conditions, 
and could not be supposed to hold good between the living and the dead. The 
‘heirs have claimed the sum, and the matter has been referred to the tribunals. 
The Courrier de Lyon states that water pipes made of thick glass, covered 
with a coating of bitumen, and made to insert into each other with bitumen 
joints, are being manufactured at Rive-de-Gier. These pipes will, it is as- 
iserted, bear a higher degree of Pressure than those of cast-iron, and are thirty 
percent. cheaper. 

| The Courrier Francais observes, that “the Duke d’Aumale, who has just 
been promoted to the rank of lieutenant-general, is 21 years, 5 months. and 25 


speak in more moderate tones, and, with regret, we must add that against the days of age. The Emperor Napoleon,” says the Courrier Francais, “ was 26 
ladies we are constrained to put forth our animadversions. One has been over-| | ears of age before he attained a similar rank!” If this young prince be not 
rated ; we mean Miss Reynolds, whom we cannot consider in any better light) un enfant égaé, it will not be the fault of the newspapers. 

than insipid, unnatural, and conceited. It is painful to say this, but we con-|/ Biograray or Srour.—Ludwig Spohr is the son of a physician, and 


sider it due to our own judgment as well as to her information that the fact 
should be mentioned, for these are faults of no shght nature. Another over- 
rates herself, we mean Mrs. H. Hunt, who, taking leave of genteel comedy, 


was born at Siesen in Brunswick, in the year 1783. Maucourt was his instruc- 
tor in violin playing, and his talents for eg ope were developed at a very 
‘early age. He entered the service of the Duke of Branswick as a chamber 


which she can support very respectably, enters upon the impertinencies of the) musician, and with his assistance accompanied his second preceptor, the cele- 


soubrette or of the rillageoise, which she sadly over-acts, and thus displeases 
her audience by doing “ more than is set down for her.” On Wednesday even- 
ing, in dressing her face, Mrs. H. Hunt daubed the white on most disgustingly. 
John Sefton, Davenport, and Vaché support vaudeville in excellent style, and 
are exceedingly valuable here. 
Literarn Notices. 

Penny Cycropapia. Vor. xxvi.—This popular and really inestimable 
work is approaching fast to its conclusion. The twenty-sixth volume is com- 


pleted, and the twenty-seventh and last, together with probably a small appen-; 


dix will be before the public by the close of the year. Of all the works of uti- 
lity which have been issued from the press since printing was invented, this 
certainly bears the palm, whether we consider the variety and scope of its mat- 
ter, the convenience of its form, or the cheapness of its price, which last has 
rendered it accessible to persons of the most humble means. This excellent 


dictionary has grown, as it were, in the hands of its conductors ; it was origi-| 


nally intended to be a compendium in about ten volumes, but the idea was 
abandoned upon perceiving the imperfect views of matters that would ensue 
from too much regard to brevity. It will now form twenty-eight single, or four- 
teen double volumes, and may be usefully consulted upon every subject, as the 
arts and sciences are brought up to the most recent periods of discovery and 
invention. ‘The volume before us includes the article Wares, which may as- 
sure purchasers that the termination is not far off. 

Prcrortat. History or Encianp. Part uxxvi.—There can be no occa- 
sion at this day to laud the compilers of this history, which, as it proposes, is as 
completely the history of the people as of the nation. The original scope, how- 
ever, was with intent to conclude it at the end of George the Second’s reign ; 
but the able compilers having nightly judged that the period of the American 
revolution, that of France, and of the war consequent thereon, up to the end 
of George the Third’s reign, were of too much importance to be eft out of the 
plan ; they have therefore proceeded, intending to close entirely with this se- 
cond series which will be completed in four volumes. The fourth is now con- 
siderably advanced and will be concluded in two or three months. The embel- 


lishments of this fine work are well executed and illustrative of the persons and) 


events touched on. 
Both of the above are for sale by Edmund Baldwin, No. 155 Broadway, sole 
Agent to the London publishers. 
Pererra’s Treatise on anp Diet. Edited by C. M. Lee, M. D. 


New York. Langleys. ‘This work, so highly esteemed in the Medical world,) 


has been revised by the accomplished editor at the request of the author him- 
self. Dr. Lee has adapted it to the wants of the American reader, and, without 
disturbing the original text, he has added copious notes and a valuable appendix. 
The arrangement of the work is such as to render it easily available for the in- 
quiries of general readers. 

Henrt’s Mercnants’ Macazine, ror Acoust, 1843.—This clever and use- 
ful periodical preserves all, and more than all, its original spirit. One of the 
most valuable qualities which it possesses is its statistics, which are made up 
with great care and are of intrinsic authority. 


Eprxsvrcn Review, ror Jury, 1843.—Mr. Mason has just published his|| 


re-print of the “ Old Blue and Yellow,” which contains some clever strictures 


on Free Trade, Reviews of Arctic voyages, Travels in Mexico, Salmon Fish- 


ing, Parisian Manners, &c. . It isa rich number. 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


We understand that the British and American Musical Association wiil com- 
mence their second series of Concerts on Monday evening, the 28th inst., at 


| brated violinist Eck, on his travels to Russia. In 1804 he made a tour in Ger- 
| many, and in 1805 was appointed director of the ducal concerts at Gotha. He 
| now began to compose several musical works, chiefly instrumental, including 
| concertos for the violin and clarionette, quartets, quintets, duets for two violins, 
| variations, sonatas, potpourris, with harp accompaniment, and some overtures. 
| Several collections of beautiful songs were produced at this time, besides the 
| oratorio of “ The Last Judgment,’ and an opera “ Der Zweilampf der Gelieb- 
|'ten” (the Lover’s Duel.) As a violinist he soon attained the highest eminence, 
| and as such appeared in the course of several tours in Germany, which he 
made during his appointment at Gotha. His * Faust” he wrote at Vienna in 
1814, besides his first grand symphony, and an oratorio. ** Das befreite Deutsch- 
|\land”’ (Liberated Germany.) In 1817 he travelled to Italy, and there excited 
the greatest admiration. On his return he took the office of musical director 
at Frankfort, which he gave up in 1819. During his visit to London, in 1820, 
be wrote his second grand symphony. From London he returned to Dresden, 
‘iwhere he was invited to Cassel to fill the office of maitre de chapelle, which he 
\|holds at the present time. He now especially turned his attention to dramatic 
‘composition. The opera of *“* Zemire und Azor,”’ an English version of which 
_was performed some time ago in London, and * Jessonda’’ were the fruits of 
|\this predilection. ‘* Der Berggeist,” the overture to which remains one of the 
'\most standard works at our concerts, and ** Peter von Apone,”’ were other o 
||ratic works of the same period, though they obtained less celebrity. His “ Fall 
| of Babylon,” which was played at the Norwich Festival in 1840, is one of his 
\later compositions. 
} Dienity or Lasovr.—lIn early life, David kept his father’s sheep ; his was 
/a life of industry ; and though foolish men think it degrading to perform any 
useful labour, yet in the eyes of wise men industry is truly honourable, and the 
| most useful man is the happiest. A life of labour is man’s natural condition, 
and most favourable to bodily health and mental vigour. Bishop Hall says, 
,\** Sweet is the destiny of all trades, whether of the brow, or of the mind. God 
| never allowed any man to do nothing.’ From the ranks of industry have the 
| world’s greatest men been taken. Reais was more than once saved by a man 
jj who was sent for from the plough. Moses had been keeping sheep for forty 
\years before he came forth as the deliverer of Israel. Jesus Christ himself, du- 
ring the early part of his life, worked as a carpenter. His apostles were cho- 
‘sen from amongst the hardy and laborious fishermen. From whence | infer, 
‘that when God has any great work to perform, he selects as his instruments 
those who by their previous occupation had acquired habits of industry, skill, 
‘and perseverance ; and that, in every department of society, they are the most 


jhonourable who earn their own living by their own labour. 
i] What David Did ; by Rev. T. Spencer. 


A CARD.—J. A. TUTTLE, News Agent, has removed his office to No.6 Annu Street, 
| (office of the Anglo American), where he wili be pleased to supply News Agents and 
lothers (at Publishers prices) with the “ Phil. Sat. Courier,” * Post,” and “ Museum ;” 
|Boston ‘Uncle Sam,” ‘“ Yankee Nation,” and “Boston Pilot,” Anglo American,” 
\** New Mirror,’ “‘ Weekly Herald,” * Brothe: Jonathan,” ‘** New World,” * Rover,” &c., 
‘and all the Daily Papers, Newspapers, Magazines and Books, carefully Packed and for- 
warded by Steamboat and Express. J. A. TUTTLE, News Agent, 

; Aug. 19-tf. No. 6 Ann street. 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GENERAL EDU@ATION, No. 422 Houston 
Street, (within afew doors of Broadway.)—The undersigned will re-open his School, 
after the Summer vacation, on Monday, September 4th. Applications for admission into 


ees department can be made personally or by letter during the present month at his 

residence. 

TeRxms—For Boarders, $400 per annum ; (for boys under ten years of age, or for bro- 

\thers, a reduction is made) ; this charge includes every expense except music. Terms for 

day $30 a quarter. Rk. TOWNSEND HUDDART. 
Aug. 194t. 

| PRIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FUR YOUNG LADIES, under the di- 

rection of Mrs. HENRY WRE«KS, No 2 Albion Place, Fourth Street, N. Y. 

Rerekences.—Rey. Dr. Lyell, Rey. lL. P. W. Balch, Josiah Archbald, Esq., Edward 

|Whitehouse, Esq., Edward F. Sanderson, Esq., Ven’ble Archdeacon Cummins, (Island of 

|Trinidad), Hon. W. H_ Burnley, (Island of ‘Trinidad), Anthony Barclay, Esq., (British 


the Shakspeare Hotel, corner of Duane and William streets. The first series 
has been well attended and has given great satisfaction. It is from institutions 
like this that a national taste is gradually formed, and they therefore deserve 
liberal encouragement. 

The following are just published by W. E. Millet at his Music Saloon, No. 
329 Broadway :— 

Julie, Gallopade, aud Emillie, Gallop.—Two clegant,airs composed by Louis 
Kruzell. 

Valses from “ Le Fille du Regiment,’’ adapted by Musard and performed at 
Niblo’s and at Private Assemblies : these Valses are ably arranged, in the man- 
ner peculiar to that celebrated composer in the department of Waltz. 

“I am ever where thou art.”"—This charming ballad is composed by Geo. H. 
Curtis, to poetry written by Paine K. Kilbourne, Esq. It is im the waltz time 
and style, and exhibits a fine taste in the composer. 

—_ 


foreign Summarp. 


According to the last census of the Russian empire, the total number of in- 
habitants who can write and read was 4,167,995, or the proportion to the whole 
population as one to twelve. 

The German papers speak of a strange circumstance, which is about to give 
birth to a law suit. A middle-aged man was not long since playing pharo at 
Koethen, in the principality of Anhalt. He had been playing for some time, 


|Consul), Joseph Blain, Esq., Joseph Fowler, Esq., Arent 8. Depeyster, .»H. Peugnet, 
|Esq., Alex. Von Pfister, Esq., Dr. Wetherill, (Philadelphia), Esq., 
jleston), Capt. W. Salter, U.S.N., Dr. Beales, Dr. T. O. Porter, Dr. Bartlett, Ramsay 
|Crooks, Esq., Wm. Muir, Esq., (British Consul, New Orleans), Robert Slark, Esq., (New 
Orleans.) Aug 19-tf. 

= 

iT ADAME BINSSE’S DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL, No 40 Beach Street, oppo- 
| site 5t. John’s Park.—Mrs. Binsse respectfully informs the Parents »nd Guardians of 
her Pupils that her School will recommence as usuai onthe iSthof September She 
avails herself of the present opportunity to correct an erroneous impression which she 
understands has been circulated of her intending to retire ; so far from this being the case, 
Mrs. B. has secured the valuable assistance of several new Professors of established re- 
putation, and she is now ready to receive applications for either day or boarding scholars. 
|As she takes but a limited number of the latter, those Parents who wish to place their 
children under her charge wil! please signify their intention as soon as possible. 

|. Mrs. B. has also much pleasure in announcing to ber friends and the public that the 
[Lectures of Mons. Gustave Chouquet on geverai literature and French Literature in par- 
/ticular can be attended separately by such young ladies as do not wish to pursue the other 
‘studies. This notice is applicable also to English Elocution and Reading, and to the 
,Course of Lectures on Botany. Aug. 5-6t. 


Sandersons’ Franklin House, 
CHESTNUT STREET, 
Between Third and Fourth Streets, North Side. 
PHILADELPHIA. {July 15-3m* 


J + TRLNSLA, Carpenter, Theatre Alley, (between Ann and Beekman-streets,) New 
o OrKk. 

WF Jobbing of every description executed on the most reasonable terms. 
> Rooms of every description 


fitted up Neatly, Speedily, and Reasonably. 
May 27-3m*, 


when the card he held won 1,000 ducats. The dealer handed over the money, 


| 

| 

) 


The Anglo American. Aveust 19. 


‘| In North Carolina, eight of the new Congressional Districts ha ve been heard 
‘from. Each party has four members certain—both claim the uncertain dis- 


American Summary. 


Col. R. M. Johnson has oiiniiel in a letter to the editor of the Pottsville, tricts. 
Pa, Emporium, that he will start on his eastern tour to New Jersey, Massachu-| A Srrance anp Sotemn Companion.—The New Orleans Republican of 
setts, Vermont, and other States, sometime between the 19th and 30th of Au- Monday week says :—* A gentleman whose name we do not feel at liberty to 
gust. ; make public, for many years a resident of this city, and whose health for the 
Dears ov Gen. Mapison.—The Richmond Enquirer publishes the death of |past six months has been, and now is, in a very precarious and critical condition 
Gen. William Madison, of Madison co. Virginia, in the 82d year of his age.||took passage in a ship for the North on Saturday, with the endeavour to see 
He was the youngest brother of the late President Madison. He was a soldier |his friends before he died. ‘There was put on board for hima coffin, lined with tin, 


of the revolution and enjoyed the confidence and esteem of General Washing- at his own desire—so that in case he ‘shutfied off this mortal coil,’ he might 
ton. | be preserved to be laid under the sod. His wife accompanied him. 


Str Wittiam Drummonp Srewart.—The editor of the Mobile Register Tue Norra East Bounpsary.—A correspondent of the Bangor Courier gives 
states, upon the authority of a gentleman of that city, that the report of the dis- the following information respecting the proceedings of commissioners on the 
agreement and disbanding of the party who accompanied Sir William Drum-|| frontiers. 
mond Stewart, of Scotland, to the head waters of the Platte river is wholly in-|} ‘The six commissioners appointed by the respective Legislatures of Mas- 
correct. The story was invented by a servant of the expedition, who was dis- |sachusetts and Maine, to quiet the settlers upon the disputed teritory, by giving 
charged for bad conduct. A letter of a late date has been received at Mobile |them deeds, under the provisions of the Ashburton treaty, commenced their la- 
from the expedition, which left them all well and in the full tide of enjoyment. |bours about six weeks since at the upper end of the Madawaska settlement, near 
The party will return in October, when the historian of the party, M. C. Fievp, ithe mouth of the St. Francis. They have finished, I understand, as far down as 
Esgq., will give to the world an account of their romantic travels. Fort Kent, at which place they have suspended operations, and have adjourned 

Discovery or a Cavs.—The Visiter, a paper published at Mercersburg, ||to meet again after the election. They intend to finish their business at Mada- 
Franklin Co., Pa., says that a scientific gentleman of that place, whilgt ramb- waska settlement the present year. It will take another year to finish upon the 
ling over the mountain side, in the vicinity of the Gap, accidentally discovered |Aroostook. : ; 
one of the most stupendous caves in this part of the country. The entrance | 1 he commissioners upon the demarcation of the boundary line are now pro- 
of this remarkable cavern, which was revealed by the accidental sliding of a) gTessing rapidly in their business, and are making up for their delay in the 
huge sand stone, is at present very suall, requiring a stooping position of the Spring. I understand that the survey of the river St. John is nearly completed 
body on entering, for the distance of 20 or 30 feet ; when it suddenly expands, from the Grand Falls to the mouth of the St. Francis. A party of surveyors is 
and presents the appearance of an immense rotunda upwards of onc handred \at work near lake Pohenagunook, and another party has ascended to the head 
paces across. ‘The sides are beautifully draperied with incrustations of radiant-| waters of the St. John. Six parties are at work upon the line between the mon- 
ed spar, and thousands of stalactites of purest white ; besides from the centre of jument and ‘the St. John, amounting 1 all to about one hundred men. ‘Two 
this princely drawing room, a sparkling tountain, strongly impregnated with sul-||parties at the North end of the line, two parties at the South end, and the other 
phur, bursts up from a vast basin, and falling back is heard to gurgle along the two near Ft. Fairfield. ‘The distance ts about seventy-eight miles, and all the par- 


unexplored passages that lead off in every direction. 
Trisvre to rue Mewory or Gen. Hanrrison.—The following interesting 
occurrence is related in the St. Louis Republican. The steamers Republic 


and Nodaway arrived here yesterday, having on board the tribe of Wyandots, | 


| 


consisting of 630 men, women, and children, moving from Lower Sandusky, in 
the State of Ohio, to their new home which they have selected on the Kansas, 
river, near the western frontier ofthe State. ‘They are in good health, and ap- 

ared cheerful. Many of the braves were with General Harrison during the 
fast war, and boast of their prowess at the battle of Fort Meigs. ‘They enter- 


tained for the memory of the ** White Chief” the highest veneration, as is evin- | 


ced by the following affecting incident, which was related to us by Captain’ 
Claghorn, of the Nodaway. Before the boat reached North Bend, the princi-' 
pal chief requested Captam Claghorn to have the “ big gun” loaded, and, as 
the boat neared that hallowed spot, the chiefs and braves silently gathered upon 
the hurricane roof, and formed in line fronting the resting-place of their depart- 
ed chief. ‘The éngme was stopped, and the boat was suffered to drift with the 
current. As she passed the tomb, they all uncovered, and gently waved their! 
hats in silence ; and after the boat had passed, and the report of the cannon 
had died away, the chief stepped forward, and, in an impressive manner, ex- 
claimed, “ Farewell, Ohio, and her Brave.”’ 

A Curious Circumstance.—The St. Clair county (Ill.) Banner says, that a, 
“Mr. John M. Geel, of Port Huron, in that county, commenced near his house, 


| 
| 


boring for water, and after having sunk a shaft to the depth of 115 feet, he sud-|/ 


denly heard a hissing noise, which he supposed to be water rising where he 
had bored. He immediately commenced taking up his shaft, which as soon as! 
he had done, was followed by a noise as loud as and resembling that made by) 
the largest steamboat letting off steam, and a rush of gas, throwing stones, sand, | 
&c., to the height of 100 feet, and with such force as to throw stones weighing} 
from five to ten pounds, when placed in the orifice to the height of several feet. 
A large tube has been inserted over the hole, and up to the present time it has 
continued, although not as strong as at first, to emit a strong current of gas, of oy 
inflammable nature, supposed to be hydrogen. We yesterday visited the spot 
and saw the gas lighted. It burnt freely, producing a bright flame and slightly) 
impregnated with a sulphuric smell, but when burning or otherwise, not the least’ 
offensive.” | 

Deatu or Da, Apraix.—Robert Adrain, LL. D., fomerly Professor of Mathe-) 
matics of Columbia College in this city, died on ‘Thursday, August 10, at New) 
Brunswick, in the 68th year of his age. The cause of his death is attributable’ 
to a congestion of the brain. Dr. Adrain, as is well known, was possessed of ex-| 
traordinary powers of mind. As a mathematician, when in the full vigour of) 
his intellectual faculties, he stood unsurpassed in this country. Nathamel Bow- 
ditch, now also deceased, who could appreciate the abilities of others, always. 
spoke of those of Dr. Adrain in the most exalted terms. But Dr. Adrain was, 
not distinguished only for his vast researches in mathematical science. He was, 
also a fine classic scholar, and a man of great literature. As to his conversa- 
tional powers, they were of a very high order. ‘Those who knew him can bear, 
testimony to his wonderful fund of anecdote, and frequent sallies of wit. | 

Stare Evections.—Governor Jones, the Whig candidate, 1s re-elected in| 
Tennesse over Polk, who ran as an out-and-out Van Buren man. ‘The majority, 
for Jones is more than it was in 1841.—'The Democratic press attribute the de- 
feat to the refusal of their members of Legislature to allow an investigation of 
the affairs of the State Bank, and their defeat of the election of United States) 
Senators by the Whigs, whorn it is now alleged would bave voted to repeal the} 
bankrupt law. Of the members of Congress elected, five are Whigs and five 
Democrats—one district doubtful. The Whigs have carried the Legislature, 
and secure the two U. S. Senators. | 

In Indiana, Howard, the Deimocratic candidate for governor, is elected—Big-, 


ger, the present incumbent, being defeated, although his majority in 1840 was 
nearly 9,000. Robert Dale Owen, Thos. J. Henley, Thomas Smith, William! 
J. Srown, Democratic members of Congress, are elected—and Caleb B. Smith 
and the member from the seventh district, Whigs, are also chosen. Four mem- 
bers to hear from. 

In Illinois, Douglass, Democratic, opposed to a protective tariff, is elected, 
to Congress, and Cyrus Walker, Whig, the friend and advocate of Joe Smith, 
secured his election in the sixth district through the Mormon influence. John 
Wentworth, editor of the Chicago Democrat, and the tallest man in the State, 
is elected by 1500 majority. 

In Kentucky, the Whigs have elected five members of Congress, and the 
Democrats the same. Last Congress the Whigs had ten and the Democrats 
only two. 

In Alabama, the Democrats have carried the Legislature, but the result for 
five members of Congress was unknown at the latest date. 


} 


|jalways be identified. 


| from the Governor General. 


ities together advance about one mile each day. ‘They clear out a passage fif- 
teen feet upon each side of the line, cutting down the trees smooth with the 
iground. ‘The line trees are cut upon the spot, and the stumps left standing. 
I am told this line is a very crooked one. In one place there isa square off- 
jset of about forty rods. ‘ihe whole line appears to be a succession of curves 
jwith a general inclmation to the Westward. | am told that a part of the distance 
\was run through with a pocket compass. It was a great pity that Major Gra- 
lnam’s line was not adopted, as that was mathematically straight and could 
The British commissioner, Colonel Estecourt, appears 
to be an energetic man and of business habits, and is constantly engaged in hast- 
jening the progress of the survey. Some persons asked how mauy-years it would 
\take to fimish the survey. He replied that he did not estimate the time by years 
|but by months and he thought it would be completed sooner than was generally 
anticipated. 

A New Bounpary Question.—The St. John [New Brunswick] Herald of 
ths 11th instant, states that the Canadian Government has claimed ownership 
of the territory, or timber land on the Canadian side of the Madawaska, which 
was considered by the New Brunswickers as part and parce! of our Province, 
and that Sir William Colebrook has received a communication to this effect 
Should this be correct, as regards the right of soil 
it must seriously influence the annual receipt from the ‘Territorial Revenue of 
New Brunswick, especially at the present time, which requires not only the un- 
diminished revenues of the country, but the economical husbandry of them to 
‘meet and remove the embarrassments which have been induced by the improvi- 
dence and extravagance of former years. 

Canaptan Paruiament.—By a Proclamation, which appears in the Official 
Gazette of the 10th mst., we observe that the Provincial Parliament is sum- 
moned to meet at Kingston, for the actual despatch of business, on the 28th 
day of September. ‘The same Gazette contams a Proclamation, giving Her 
Majesty's assent to the reserved Act of last Session of Parliament, entitled, 


An Act to impose a Duty upon Foreign Wheat imported into this Province.” 


Why is the sun like a good loaf! Because it’s light when it rises. 


PROSPECTUS 
OF A NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL OF ENLARGED DIMENSIONS, CALLED 
THE ANGLO AMERICAN, 


DEVOTED TO PUBLIC INFORMATION ON THE SUBJECTS OF ELEGANT AND ENTER- 
TAINING LITERATURE, GENERAL INTELLIGENCK CONCERNING AFFAIRS IN 
EVERY QUARTER OF THE WORLD; POLITICS, LEGISLATIVE AND OTHER PUBLIC 
DEBATES ; COMMERCE ; THE FINE AND THE USEFUL ARTS; BRIEF CRITICAL 
NOTICES OF BOOKS, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, AND,LECTURES ; AND GENERAL MIS-+ 
CELLANEOUS AFFAIRS. 


If is always understood, when a new candidate for public favour appears, offering an 
additional Journal or Peiiodical to the numbers Wiich previousiy so abound in the com- 
munity, that those who undertake i's conduct and management believe they have siruck 
out some new feature, have included some hitherto-omitted species of intelligence, intend 
more jucid information on the subjects embraced im their plan, propose some more appru- 
priate arrangement oi their matter, or offer a jarger quantity in proportion to price. In- 
stead of offering any one of these advantages, however, the conductors of 1RE ANGLO 
weemreg modestly intimate that their plan proposes to include all that have been here 
Supposed. 

in declining to trumpet the praises of THE ANGLO AMERICAN by a loud blast, there are, 
nevertheless, a few notes of introduction which justice to the intended Journal demands 
tobe sounded. Itis the earnest object of the Propsietors—and that object they will steadily 
and assiduously endeavour to carry out—to take a dignified stand m the world of Journal- 
ism ; and, whatever defects they may unwittingly fall into in re: pect to the materials of 
THE ANGLO AMERICAN, these shall never consist of anything that would be Inconsis:ent 
with good breeding and the established propricties of social lite. They will aim, m the 
literary portions of the Journal, to be lively without levity, solid without dullness, and to 
give a due proportionof each. ‘lithe general information respecting public matters they 
adopt the maxim of “ Audi alteram partem”; and, although they may give their own 
views briefly and independently, on contested questions, they trust never to be found de- 
generating into violent partizanship. 

‘the Proprietors flatter themselves with the possession of a considerable experience in 
Newspaper management, and with a strong desiie to please—as their tases for the hope 
of public encouragement ; and it is trusted that in confiding the Editorial department of 
this Journai to Mr. A. D. PATERsoN, who has so long been before the public through his 
engagements in ** THE ALBION” of this city, as weil as through other literary labours, a 
sufficient guarantee is offered for the quality of THE ANGLO AMERICAN’s columns. 

THE ANGLO AMERICAN is published every Saturday at the otlice of the Proprietors, No. 
6 Ann Street. Terms, Three Voliars per annum, to be paid invariably in advance, and no 
deviation will in any case be made from the Cash plan of subscription. The Journal is printed 
on superior paper, with a beautiful type cast expressly for the work ; it contains as large 
a quantity of matter as any other Newspaper in this country ; the letterpress is diligently 
and carefully read, to free it from typographical errors, and the press-work neatly and 
clearly execuced. 


*,* Agents dealt with on the usual terms. All orders, &c., to be addressed to E. L, 
Garvin & Co., Publishers, No. 6 Ann Street, New York. 
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